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WORKING WITH NATURE 


Before we drop the subject of the Forest 
Preserve there is one thing we would like to 
make clear, and that is the position of the 
trained conservationist with regard to “wild 
Forest land” as well as other aspects of our 
physical environment. 

Much nonsense has been written and spoken 
about this; still more is silently embedded in 
otherwise healthy minds. Conjured up as the 
image of the trained conservationist is a man 
who is impatient with Nature, even con- 
temptuous; a man who seeks to impose his 
man-made mark on a God-given physical world; 
who by instinct and training measures a beau- 
tiful forest solely in terms of board feet; who 
seeks to replace tried and true natural laws 
with panaceas learned at college; who intends 
to dominate his physical environment, then 
exploit it. Surely, not a man to let loose in 
the Forest Preserve. 

Nothing has impeded the progress of con- 
servation so much as this concept of the man 
who has devoted his life to it. Some of the 
people who are going around circulating this 
concept, in the press and elsewhere, don’t 
realize the significance of what they’re doing. 
Others do. They all ought to. 

Now then, let’s get a couple of things 
straight. In the first place, conservation is not 
among the better paid professions, and no man 
is going to devote his life to it unless he is 
seeking other than material reward. The 
reward he seeks and finds (a rich one) is the 
enjoyment he discovers in working with Nature. 

In the beginning, he had only the simple 
faith and enjoyment that almost all of us 
derive from the natural world. He accepted 
Nature at face value (as most of us do now), 
believed that “Nature is the best doctor,” and 
fell heir to the idea that the influence of Man 
is inevitably destructive to most, if not all of 
the good things in Nature. 

But the trained conservationist is a man 
who appreciated the face value of Nature well 
enough to explore the bone structure and 
sinew beneath it. He has not been disillusioned 
by what he discovered there—far from it—but 
he has learned many things about the way 
Nature works, and his dream of perfection has 
changed accordingly. 

Essentially, this is what he found, and this is 
why his idea of a perfect relationship between 
himself and the physical world has changed: 
he discovered that no single aspect of Nature 
can be isolated—that good soil, good water, 
healthy trees, abundant wildlife—are all inter- 
dependent, essential parts of a total environ- 
ment, and that in the civilized world it is 
impossible to isolate this environment from the 
influence of Man. And then he made the most 
satisfying discovery of all: that there is no 
need for such isolation, because Man and 
Nature can work together for their mutual 
benefit. Not only can, but must. 

This man is not “attacking” the Forest 
Preserve. Nor does he intend to “destroy, com- 
mercialize or otherwise exploit’ the Forest 
Preserve. Furthermore, you can count on it that 
he will do his best to see that nobody else 
does.—Editor 
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OUR FOREST PRESERVE 


In this issue, we formally conclude our discussion of the Forest Preserve, although articles and letters relating to it will continue to appear 


on our pages from time to time. 


This being the official magazine of the Conservation Department, and the Conservation Department being the 


official guardian of the Forest Preserve, much of our space has been devoted to our own opinions regarding these properties as well as to those of 


others who either now or previously have been identified with the management and operation of similar lands throughout the Nation. 


It may thus 


appear to some that our presentation of the discussion has been weighted. But the opinions of those who are opposed to any modification of 
Forest Preserve policy can and have been quite simply stated—leave the Forest Preserve alone. 


modification is necessary have much new material to introduce fof consideration. 


On the other hand, those who believe that some 
In our next issue will appear an article on zoning. 


by Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Attorney General, State of New York 


Hon. Perry B. Duryea, 
Conservation Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Dear Perry: 
Yin: kind invitation to participate 


in the open discussion of the prob- 

lems of the Forest Preserve ex- 
presses the thought fhat legal treatment 
of Article XIV of the State Constitu- 
tion may be of interest. As you can well 
understand, it is not the purpose of this 
reply to express any personal views. To 
be of value, my contribution must be 
limited to the legal aspects of the prob- 
lem and these could, of course, best be 
presented by consideration of the de- 
cisions of our Courts and the opinions 
of our Attorneys General. However, 
I am aware that to give adequate cov- 
erage of these decisions and opinions 
would require more space than is avail- 
able in THe Conservationist for this 
purpose. I confine myself to bricf gen- 
eralities. 

The expressions of the Courts and 
Attorneys General indicate the scope 
of official legal interpretation of the 
intent and purpose of the constitutional 
provisions, and also emphasize the fact 
that the problems of those charged 
with the care, control and preservation 
of our forests, as outlined in a previous 
issue of THe CONSERVATIONIST, are 
very real and of long standing. 

First, however, I should like to state 
that in having recourse to public opin- 
ion in an endeavor to measure present 
day policy in relation to the Forest Pre- 
serve, I can think of no better way, nor 
one more consistent with our form of 
government, than by free, open, public 
and temperate expressions of views. I 
would be remiss if I did not congratu- 
late you upon initiating this discussion. 

However, the ascertainment of pub- 
lic opinion is but a preliminary step. 
It leads us only to the further prob- 
lem of how such opinion can be for- 
malized into public policy and, as such, 
be applied legally in the interpretation 
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of the Forest Preserve provisions of the 
State Constitution. Can it be done by 
legislative enactment, by judicial de- 
cision, by opinions of the Attorneys 
General, or can it and should it be 
accomplished only through the direct 
vote of the people on a proposal to 
amend the Constitution embodying a 
changed public policy? 

The following general conclusions 
may be informative in connection with 
any discussion of the Forest Preserve: 

(1) Although the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been described 
as practically a Constitutional Conven- 
tion in continuous session, bringing, 
through its decisions, the Federal Con- 
stitution up to date, the Courts of New 
York State, on the other hand, gen- 
erally have refused to assume legisla- 
tive functions and have rejected public 
opinion as a consideration to sustain 
an apparently unconstitutional law. In 
short, our Courts have not been as ready 
to consider current public opinion on 
constitutional questions as have the 
federal courts. This is particularly true 
when the provision under consideration 
contains a prohibition. Public opinion 
in such a case provides no answer. 

(2) This situation has very significant 
bearing on the present discussion, since 
the over-all purpose of Section 1 of 
Article XIV is prohibitory. “The lands 
of the State now owned or hereafter 
acquired, constituting the Forest Pre- 
serve as now fixed by law, shall be for- 
ever kept as wild forest lands.” This 
sentence has been described by the 
Court of Appeals as sounding “the 
original and dominant note of the 
State’s policy with reference to the For- 
est Preserve.” (Kenwell v. Lee, 261 
.-Sa Sas). 

(3) The fact that this section is 
prohibitory, rather than permissive, has 
been of extreme importance in deter- 
mining what may and may not be done 
in the Forest Preserve. In general, 
courts and Attorneys General have in- 
terpreted this section to mean that any- 


thing within reason might be done to 
preserve these public propertics in the 
Adirondacks. On the other hand, any 
measures aimed at more extensive use 
of these properties has been considered 
contrary to the intent and purpose of 
the Constitution, and has _ therefore 
been made possible only by constitu- 
tional amendment. ‘Thus, campsites, 
fire towers and trails, and other similar 
facilities and operations which might 
be considered as promoting the preser- 
vation of the Forest Preserve have 
been permitted under the present Con- 
stitution, whereas such developments 
as the Olympic Bobsled Run, skiing 
facilities, The Whiteface Highway, etc., 
which involve principles of how the 
Forest Preserve may be used have been 
permitted only by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The basis for this concept of the 
Forest Preserve is found in the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals in the case of 
The Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks v. MacDonald, 253 
N. Y. 234, where the Court in discuss- 
ing the purpose of the constitutional 
provisions, stated at page 238: 

“The Adirondack Park was to be pre- 
served, not destroyed. Therefore, all 
things necessary were permitted, such 
as measures to prevent forest fires, the 
repair to roads and proper inspection, 
the erection and maintenance of proper 
facilities for use by the public which 
would not call for the removal of tim- 
ber to any material degree.” 

Comparing this expression of basic 
purpose with the opinion of the Court 
in the same case, holding unconstitu- 
tional a statute which would have au- 
thorized the construction of a bobsled 
run, it is evident that a sharp line of de- 
marcation has been established between 
those things authorized as aiding the 
basic preservation of the forest and 
those which are unauthorized and there- 
fore beyond legislative or administra- 
tive action because they interfere with 
or violate the basic purpose. As to the 
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latter, the Courts adhere to a strict and 
literal interpretation. ““Ihe timber on 
the lands of the Adirondack Park in the 
Jorest Preserve, or that on the western 
slope of the Sentinel range cannot be 
cut and removed to construct a tobog- 
gan slide simply and solely for the 
reason that section 7, article VII, of the 
Constitution (now section 1, article 
XIV) says that it cannot be done.” As 
to the former, the Courts wisely adopt 
reasonable interpretation to enhance 
the main purpose. 

It is within these same principles that 
we must find the answer to the ques- 
tion propounded carlier as to how to 
formalize public opinion into public 
policy. If the suggestions of your staff 
and others are in accord with public 
opinion, I am in agreement with you 
that their accomplishment should be 
effected through the adoption of a suit- 
able amendment to the Constitution. 
Such an amendment would evidently be 
necessary if the Forest Preserve were 
to be consolidated according to sugges- 
tions made for disposing of scattered 
parcels in favor of the acquisition of 
more suitable properties in the interior; 
Article XIV states explicitly that no 
lands in the Forest Preserve may be 
sold or exchanged. I believe that an 
amendment would also be necessary to 
permit such game and forest manage- 
ment as has been proposed, as well as 
to provide for greater use of the Forest 
Preserve for recreational purposes. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out again that I have expressed myself 
here in broad and general language. 
Because my duties as Attorney General 
require me to render opinions to you 
in relation to specific questions based 
on actual detailed facts, I must state 
that my comments here are in no wise 
such an expression of an official opinion 
nor are they to be used as an answer 
to any question which ordinarily would 
be referred to me for official action. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHANIEL L. GoLpsTeEIN, 
Attorney General 





by W. B. Greeley 


Former Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


T is presumptuous to lob an opinion 
across the continent from Puget 
>ound and expect to hit a target on 

tuc l’orest Preserves of New York. I 
have not seen the Adirondacks for 30 
years and am not competent to answer 
the interesting questions raised in re- 
cent issues of ‘l’HE CONSERVATIONIST 
in any specific fashion. But I have ac- 
cepted Mr. Fosburgh’s invitation to 
throw in a few words because many of 
these questions are nation-wide and 
must be answered in the administra- 
tion of other public forests. 


The pressures of people upon land, 
forest and water resources in the United 
States are constantly increasing. ‘They 
continually seek new outlets and forms 
of action. ‘loo often, these pressures 
are one-sided and center only on one 
resource or one phase of conservation. 
We have a recent illustration in the 
effort, more or less, to rebuild the gov- 
ernmental structure of the country solely 
on the conservation of water and con- 
trol of floods. ‘This movement, which 
has many admirable objectives, would 
cut across state and federal agencies 
alike and make river valleys the prac- 
tical units of our political economy. 

Many other pressures are broader in 
scope. Industrial needs for wood and 
water become more universal as_ the 
technological advances in the use of 
wood expand in many directions. New 
York herself is an excellent illustration 
of this phase of necessary conserv a 
New York consumes a billion and < 
half feet of lumber every year in ine 
construction, furniture, and other wood- 
working industries, but has to import 
69 per cent of its lumber from other 
states or from abroad. New York has 
been the leader for many years in the 
marvelous expansion of paper and fibre 
products. She is the Number One State 
in the manufacture of paper, but im- 
ports four-fifths of her raw material as 
wood or wood pulp. New York’s forest 
industries carried payrolls of $422,000,- 
000 in 1947—certainly an cconomic 
and social resource worthy of conserva- 
tion. 


From diverse contacts in recent 
years, I have been impressed strongly 
by the importance of outdoor recreation 
in the conservation programs of our 
states, particularly of those with great 
congestions of urban population. This 
necd is growing faster than the facilities 
to satisfy it. And among all our con- 
servable resources, what is more vital 
than retaining as far as we can the 
characteristics which the American 
breed of people have derived from their 


association with woods, mountains and 
waterways? 

Having watched the growth in the 
many pressures of people upon natural 
resources for nearly 50 years, the main 
point which impresses me is the lesson 
of one of the parables in the Bible. No 
state, in these days, should take its 
talents in forest resources and hide 
them out somewhcre in the desert. 
They should be kept in use for satisfy- 
ing the needs and aspirations of its 
people as far as that is possible through 
intelligent management. 

In one respect, the experience in 
many parts of the country, forest-wise, 
has been fortunate. We have learned 
that the same forest area can satisfy 
many different needs and purposes. 
The old antagonism between recreation 
and lumbering is giving way to realistic 
demonstrations of how the techniques 
of forestry can provide for both uses 
of the woods. Wisconsin is creating a 
remarkable State Forest on the Kettle 
Moraine, left by a great glacial move- 
ment. ‘This State Forest protects the 
watershed which supplies the City of 
Milwaukee; demonstrates tree planting 
and good forestry practice on a substan- 
tial part of the area; and provides a 
thousand different forms of recreation 
and wildlife enjoyment for the large 
urban population of southeastern Wis- 
consin. ‘There is a State Forest used 
right up to the hilt, every resource made 
to serve human needs. The adjustment 
and correlation of the many different 
uses is a problem simply of good man- 
agement, no more difficult than dozens 
of other civic problems we are learning 
to deal with. 

It is still the conviction of many 
people that even the limited cutting of 
timber is harmful to the conservation of 
water. The axe and saw are still totally 
excluded from some municipal water- 
sheds. But we are being confronted 
with more and more convincing ex- 
amples of how these uses of the forest 
can be combined under intelligent man- 
agement. After a thorough sifting of 
the problem by world-w ide experts, the 
City Council of Scattle decided that 
controlled cutting to maintain the Ce- 
dar River watershed in young and vigor- 
ous forests—rather than allowing its 
timber stands to pass on into over-ma- 
turity and decay—would benefit the 
flow of water from this vital area. Cedar 
River is now an excellent demonstra- 
tion of dual use of forest land. It sup- 
plics the metropolitan area of Seattle 
with water and, under sustained yield 
management, it is also producing 35 
or 40 million feet of timber a year to 
help sustain the forest industries and 
payrolls which are important to the 
economic life of Seattle. 
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We are moving out of the “wild- 
land” conception of woodland man- 
agement, whether as virgin forests for 
exploitation or as game reserves or as 
recreation areas. We are moving into 
an understanding of the skills and tech- 
niques which utilize the same areas of 
forest for many different purposes and 
benefits. We can no longer afford, in 
our national economy, the complete 
rescrvation of great tracts of wilderness 
for this or that limited service to the 
people. We must learn a better type 
of stewardship that utilizes, conscrves 
and combines all the beneficial possi- 
bilities of our woodlands. 

The practical answer to this or that 
specific land situation, each of which 
has its own variables and individualisms, 
seems to me to be the same solution 
that we have learned to apply to the 
intricate problems of land use within 
our cities: skillful planning, zoning, in- 
telligent study of land use—situation by 
situ ition—by experts. 

It would seem to me unwise for the 
people of New York State cither to 
adhere blindly to the “wild-land” con- 
ception of the entire Forest Preserve or 
suddenly to embark upon drastic forms 
of “opening up.” I would suggest 
rather bringing together the best minds 
of the State on land-use planning, have 
them study the Adirondack and Catskill 
areas in the light of all uses which they 
may serve; and then recommend the 
form of management that would make 
these properties of maximum benefit to 
the people of the State. 

No one could improve very much on 
the instructions of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture James Wilson, when in 1905 he 
directed the U. S. Forest Service to 
develop an administration of the Na- 
tional Forests that would “serve the 
greatest good of the greatest number in 
the long run.” 

Port Gamble, Washington 
March 8, 1952 
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by Ira N. Gabrielson 


President, Wildlife Management Institute 


HEN the people of New York 

created a Forest Preserve to be 

kept forever as wild forest lands, 
they were far ahead of most conserva- 
tion thinking in the Nation. ‘This 
Forest Preserve was the forerunner of 
the present wilderness areas an ante- 
ceded most of the present national 
parks, all of which have the same basic 
idea of preserving primitive and wildcr- 
ness arcas for future gencrations. While 
the wilderness concept had not been 
developed at that time to the extent 
that it has today, it seems obvious that 
something similar was in the minds 
of those who proposed and fought for 
the establishment of this Forest Pre- 
serve. 

Article XIV of the Constitution has 
preserved these forest lands and has 
made it possible for many pcople to 
enjoy wilderness conditions close to the 
great metropolitan centers of the Na- 
tion. It is true that not all of the lands 
are wilderness lands, although there 
are some areas of virgin forest. A study 
of the map of the present State lands 
also indicates that the ownership is 
not as solid or as complete as it should 
be to carry out the complete wilderness 
idea. As has been pointed out in re- 
cent issues of THr CONSERVATIONIST, 
much of it is also cut-over and burned- 
over land, and there are a number of 
widely scattered small units. 


It seems to me that the questions 
that have been raiscd recently in THE 
CoNSERVATIONIST are proper questions 
for discussion and consideration. These 
discussions and reviews of the man- 
agement can be helpful, since increas- 
ing human population has created ad- 
ditional problems that do affect the 
management of these preserves. 


There is little question that if the 
basic concept were changed from the 
present one of preserving a wild forested 
area more or less as a primitive or 
wilderness area — in which develop- 
ments are rigidly limited and on which 
no management of timber or wildlife 
is possible—to that of a managed areca, 
that some economic returns could be 
received from the timber, as well 
greater annual crops of wildlife, par- 
ticularly deer. The fact that a con- 
siderable part of the area has been in 
young second-growth that provided 
much natural food has been one of the 
reasons for the maintenance of the 
present deer herds. It can be con- 
fidently expected that as this forest ma- 
tures, deer populations will be less than 
at present. It is also true that proper 
forest management, carefully controlled, 





could take an annual timber harvest 
without unduly disturbing the scenery 
or the other values except those that 
could be considered pure wilderness 
values. A combination of good forestry 
and good wildlife management could 
unquestionably produce a fairly stable 
crop of both timber and wildlife. 

On the other side, this Forest Pre- 
serve is the only area in New York 
State which has wilderness status. No 
wilderness national park lies within the 
State, and there are no national forest 
lands from which wilderness units can 
be established, as is the case in many 
western states. It is quite probable 
that the only area at all valuable as 
wilderness is now in this Forest Pre- 
serve. 

An examination of a map of State 
holdings shows that cither as a wilder- 
ness or a management area, there is 
one obvious need—and that is a vigorous 
land acquisition program to block out 
the morc solid units and to climinate 
as far as possible some of the present 
intcrior holdings, particularly lands 
along streams. Some of these private 
holdings are undoubtedly highly de- 
veloped resort areas, but some others 
must be small and little used at present. 
It seems that a vigorous land acquisi- 
tion program should be an immediate 
major objective regardless of the ulti- 
mate management program. 

It should be pointed out also that the 
total area of wilderness land in the 
continental United States is steadily 
shrinking. The existing national parks 
that were carved out of relatively un- 
harmed wilderness, the wilderness areas 
on certain national forests, and the 
Forest Preserve represent the maximum 
amount of wilderness which will prob- 
ably ever be available, so far as anyone 
can foresee. Most of those looking at 
the national scene believe that the 
amount of wilderness now available is 
already too limited for future use and, 
therefore, are reluctant to see any land 
now protected as wilderness lose that 
status. 

There is a definite need for preserva- 
tion of primitive or as near primitive 
forests and forest lands as is possible 
to secure. New York now has some 
such land, and some of its other areas 
are growing toward the mature forest, 
which is included in the general con- 
cept of wilderness areas. 

While my own knowledge of the 
area is superficial, it seems the part of 
wisdom to keep the “forever wild’’ con- 
cept, at least for the true wilderness 
area, until a definite program offering 
something better is prepared. 

It should be possible to develop 
somewhat definite estimates as to the 
annual forest and game crops that 
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might be secured by management in 
an average year as a basis for determin- 
ing whether or not the material value 
gained would be sufficient to justify 
any ch: inge in the present concept. 
The suggested zoning idea offers the 
possibility of fully “protecting these 


values while permitting management on 
the units that have little or no wilder- 
ness character but good management 
possibilities. If carefully worked out 
this could retain and perhaps even 
strengthen the present protection of 
the wilderness values. 





by H. H. Chapman, Professor Emeritus 
Yale University, School of Forestry 


T may seem beside the point to start 

a discussion of the half century- 

old problem of the Adirondack and 
Catskill preserves by dragging in Karl 
Marx. But the mistake that this bril- 
liant economist made a hundred years 
ago is identical with that which has 
frozen all progress in these State pos- 
sessions since 1894. Marx believed 
that the evils accompanying the birth 
of the industrial revolution were per- 
manent, and could be cured only by 
violence. He excluded from his an- 
alysis all possibility of evolutionary, 
peaceable progress in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor. The net re- 
sult of this fundamental error is Com- 
munism, and all of its consequences. 

Facing a situation in the Forest Pre- 
serve that then inspired profound dis- 
trust both of public officials in charge 
of State forest lands, and of lumber- 
men actuated wholly by a philosophy of 
clearcutting and liquidation, public 
sentiment overwhelmingly supported 
the ideal and dream of a "wilderness for- 
ever dedicated to preservation of natural 
forests to be held for the enjoyment of 
the people. 

In assuming that Nature, unaided, 
would restore and preserve idealistic con- 
ditions visualized as unbroken stretches 
of magnificent trees; in assuming that 
the shortsighted policies of the lumber 
industry would continue until the last 
tree was cut; in believing that public 
officials in charge of these sacred pos- 
sessions could never be trusted to pre- 
serve them against spoliation and in 
absolute failure to visualize the rapid 
growth of the science and _ profession 
of forest management in the United 
States—the New York public, organ- 


ized for the defense of the status quo, 
committed an error identical with that 
of Marx. ‘They not only denied the 
possibility of evolutionary growth and 
change, which is the cornerstone of a 
living democracy, but they froze these 
assumptions in constitutional form, 
which can only be changed by cducat- 
ing a popular majority of voters to 
permit even the slightest of adminis- 
trative modifications. 

‘The net historical consequences of 
rigid, fixed institutions and policies, in- 
capable of rational modification, is a 
constantly increasing loss to the public 
in all fields affected. Yet as is always 
the case with such vested interests and 
policics, any normal attempt even to 
discuss the desirability of change pro- 
duces a storm of protests intended to 
demolish opposition by discrediting the 
opponents. 

Meanwhile, without making the 
slightest impression on the “defenders” 
of the people’s heritage, this last half 
century has seen the profession of forest 
management reach maturity, has de- 
veloped to practical efficiency the art 
and science of reproducing, growing, 
and protecting from fire, healthy and 
indispensible crops of timber, has cre- 
ated in the State Conservation Depart- 
ment a body of able, honest, and skill- 
ful men devoted solely to the best in- 
terests of the public, and has revolu- 
tionized the attitude of lumbermen and 
wood utilizing industries until now 
they for the most part regard timber 
as a renewable resource, and no longer 
an exhaustible mine. 

As the result of this freezing of State 
policyton a 1900 basis the citizens of 
New York have unwittingly suffered 


enormous losses, not merely in the 
economic field, but in the achievement 
of the very objectives for which these 
great cfforts and expenditures were 
made; namely, public recreation and en- 
joyment. There is no question but that 
much larger areas could be made avail- 
able for intensive recreational use, 
and the demand is unlimited. But this 
can be done only by subversive viola- 
tion of the Constitution or by piece- 
meal popular amendment, which will 
permit sacred trees to be cut for trails, 
campsites, and access in general. 

Is it not possible that certain cham- 
pions of the wilderness in the past have 
not wanted the public to invade these 
solitudes? It is a point worth consider- 
ing. The chief advocates of the initial 
exclusion policy were certain owners 
of large private estates in this region. 

Another phase of this situation not 
generally realized is that fully 99 per 
cent of all recreational use, except 
hunting and fishing by actual survey is 
confined to relatively small, accessible, 
and highly desirable areas, such as lake 
shores, roadside camps, trails, and 
mountain tops. ‘These areas are easily 
protected and preserved from desecra- 
tion. ‘This policy has been pursued 
since 1902 on the Minnesota National 
Forest, and tater on the Great Superior 
National Forest (where recreation is 
confined to canoe routes), by the 
simple expedient of prohibiting all 
cutting on strips 400 feet wide along 
shores and portages. Again, in the 
White Mountain National Forest the 
people of New England, rejecting even 
for this outstanding area the idea of a 
National Park, have had their recrea- 
tional values completely preserved by 
similar prohibition of cutting on scenic 
areas, dine roads, and on high slopes. 
They have universally approved and 
supported this policy of zoning for 
recreation when this constitutes the 
highest use, and have rejected that of 
excluding and prohibiting uses for eco- 
nomic welfare, on lands for which these 
in turn constitute the most productive 
and beneficial use of public property. 
In fact, these principles are now 
adopted in all national and state for- 
ests throughout the country, New York 
excepted, ‘and justifv ownership in the 
interests of all the people. 

By refusal to recognize the principle 
of zoning public forest land for mul- 
tiple use, which gives recreation exclu- 
sive priority only on areas where it con- 
stitutes the highest value, the citizens 
of New York are not only 50 years in 
arrears in public policy but have ex- 
pended upwards of $100,000,000 in 
taxes, administration, and protection of 
this arca without either realizing anv 
of the possible economic benefits of 
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the timber resource, or deriving more 
than a fraction of the recreational satis- 
faction to which they are entitled. 
‘The principal fear of permitting for- 
est management—that is, growing of 
new crops of timber—in this Preserve 
is that the would-be operators have not 
yet demonstrated the ability or willing- 
ness to apply approved forestry methods 
to their own operations. Even grant- 
ing that this might be so, do we not 
overlook the fact that the owner, not 
the operator, fixes the terms and meth- 
ods of cutting and in this State—as on 
state forests elsewhere—the owner is 
the public, and its servants are the 
trained foresters of the Department. 
No cutting anywhere else, on state or 
national forests, has been dictated by 
the purchaser-operator. Why should 
it be in New York’s Forest Preserve? 
Space will not permit further dis- 
cussion of the futility and waste in- 
herent in a single track policy of ex- 
clusion of forest management and ham- 
stringing of recreational use of these 
vast public resources. With intelligent 
and modern management, all interests 
can be fully protected, and the sum 
total of benefits increased many fold. 
New Haven, Connecticut 
March 1, 1952 





By Representative 
Harold C. Ostertag 


MAN needs the courage of a Dan- 
ic] to enter this discussion on the 
Forest Preserve at this juncture. 

In a representative government, how- 
ever, responsible citizens do not avoid 
controversial matters, but rather seek 
to deal with them by approaching them 
with open minds, subjecting them to 
calm discussion and deliberation, and 
searching out the widest possible areas 
of agreement in which we can all go 
forward together. 

On the basis of a legislative career 
now reaching back over a score of vears, 
I am convinced that even the most 
controversial problems can be ironed 
out if men will sit down and take coun- 
sel together, hew to the facts, and 
earnestly seek for solutions that are in 
the interest of all the people. I am con- 
vinced this is as true of the problem of 
the Forest Preserve as of any other gov- 
ernmental problem. 

My convictions in this respect stem 
from extensive and concrete experience 
as a New York State legislator who has 
dealt extensively with the conservation 
of our natural resources. Perhaps the 
most pertinent of these experiences, 
insofar as the current discussion is 
concerned, was in connection with the 
development of a program for the con- 
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servation and wise use of New York 
State’s privately-owned forest lands. 

Some years ago, the condition of 
this great resource was brought to my 
attention, with the suggestion that the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Co-operation, of which I was then 
chairman, study it, with a view to for- 
mulating a program for its develop- 
ment. 

Amid dire warnings that I was walk- 
ing into a beartrap, I agreed to submit 
the matter to the Committee for study. 
The first task was to get together all 
those who had a major interest in the 
problem and firsthand knowledge with 
respect to it. I invited conservationists, 
farmers, lumbermen, industrialists, edu- 
cators and legislators to mect for a 
preliminary discussion of the matter. 
The first meeting of the group certainly 
bore out the most pessimistic predic- 
tions, insofar as the prospect of co-oper- 
ation was concerned. The conservation- 
ists sat in one corner of the room, the 
farmers in another, the lumbermen in 
another and the administrators in an- 
other. They would hardly speak to 
one another. . 

As the discussions proceeded, how- 
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ever, we kept our eyes fixed unwaver- 
ingly on what was right rather than 
who was tight, until gradually we began 
to get an outline of the problem and 
of what needed to be done about it. 
Eventually, the deepfreeze atmosphere 
thawed into a spirit of warm and pur- 
poseful co-operation. 

Without laboring this story, I may 
say that the upshot of it was the forg- 
ing of New York’s Forest Practice Act, 
an enlightened, co-operative program 
for the development and expansion of 
the State’s privately-owned forest  re- 
sources through planned and informed 
teamwork between the State and _ its 
citizens. Today, although the Act is 
little more than four years old, the 
owners of more than a million acres 
of private forest land in New York State 
are voluntarily and actively co-operating 
under it, with a view to achieving bet- 
ter conservation, better forestry, and 
better use of their forest resources. In- 
cidentally, reforestation is one of the 
prime factors in the program, and more 
than 16,000,000 trees, supplied fr:2 
of cost by the State, have been set out 
by a total of 2,321 co-operating owners 
of forest land since the program was 
launched. 

Over the course of my years as a 
State legislator, the Committee of 
which I was chairman dealt with many 
matters affecting the State’s natural re- 
sources, in which the divergent but 
valid interests of large groups of people 
had to be taken into account and 
eventually harmonized. Again and 
again it was evident that if the prob- 
lems could be divested of their emo- 
tional aura, men of widely differing 
views could find large areas in _ 
their interests were identical, and i 
which a mutually satisfactory anaes 
could be agreed upon. The essential 
task was to persuade people to bring facts 
rather than feelings to the council table. 
The situation often reminded me of a 
story Lincoln used to tell, about a 
man who got lost in a forest during a 
bad thunderstorm. As the thunder 
rose to deafening volume, he finally be- 
came unnerved, and dropping to his 
knees, prayed, “O Lord, if you don’t 
mind, give me a little more light and 
a little less noise.” In the solution of 
complex governmental problems, more 
light and less noise is always needed. 

If I can contribute one thought to 
this discussion, therefore, it = this: 
Public discussion of public problems 
is not only healthy and desirable but 
essential in a free government, and this 
applies to the Forest Preserve as well 
as to every other matter of public con- 
cern. If the constitutional safeguards 
thrown around the Forest Preserve are 
valid for our times, public discussion 
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will underscore that fact and strengthen 
the safeguards. If they are no longer 
wholly realistic, if they are in need of 
revision, that will also become evident 
through informed public discussion. A 
careful, comprehensive study of the 
question by the appropriate legislative 
committee, with the co-operation of all 
the agencies and groups affected, could 
supply the people of the State with the 
facts they need in order to make a wise 
decision. 

It is both the right and responsibility 
of a free government to submit all such 
problems to continuing study and im- 

artial review, in order to assure the 
validity of its programs and the cogency 
of its stewardship. In my judgment, 
the people should not only welcome it; 
they should demand it. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


March 9, 1952 


By Lithgow Osborne 
N. Y. Conservation Commissioner, 1933-1942 


Editor, The Conservationist, 
Albany, New York 


Dear Sir: 


NEVITABLY the discussion of a 
possible change in the State’s Forest 

Preserve policy interests me inten- 
sely. 
As Delegate-at-Large to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1938, I pro- 
posed the retention of the old wording 
of Art. VII, Sec. 7 which was adopted. 
Now, 15 years later, I still favor the 
same wording. But I am open to argu- 
ment. And I certainly believe it is not 
only the right but the duty of the De- 
partment to raise for discussion any 
important question of law or policy 
which may affect State property en- 
trusted to its care. Clearly any execu- 
tive official who neglects to advocate 
a change in law or policy when he 
honestly believes the public interest 
is being injured is derelict in his duty. 

Those who, like myself, subscribe de- 
voutly to the underlying objective of 
maintaining the wild character of the 
Preserve should face realities. One such 
reality is that policies and practices gov- 
erning the Forest Preserve will change. 
Even the basic constitutional provisions 
have been changed several times since 
they were enacted. They have been 
changed directly by amendment. They 
have also been modified by interpreta- 
tion and in practice. Their operation 
has been radically affected by the pas- 
sage of laws of very dubious constitu- 


tionality—like that under which large 
amounts of State timber are today be- 
ing cut and sold. 

There will continue to be changes. 
And as the years pass, those who want 
a more liberal policy will be able to 
make an increasingly stronger case. ‘The 
second growth forests of which the 
Preserve largely consists will mature; 
more and more trees will become vic- 
tims of old age, disease and windstorms. 
Lumber values will almost certainly in- 
crease as will the burden of taxes upon 
State lands. The demands for larger 
recreational opportunities for a growing 
population will become stronger. These 
are only a few of the factors which will 
tend to strengthen the arguments of 
revisionists. 

On the other hand, those who be- 
lieve that Art. XIV should be in some 
respects even more restrictive than it is 
will also demand changes—as they are 
today in respect of the 3 per cent pro- 
vision for reservoirs. 

Any way you look at it, it can be 
taken for granted that policies govern- 
ing the Forest Preserve will change— 
if not next year, then five or ten or 
twenty years hence. The only question 
is: What will be the nature of the 
changes? 

For one simply to refuse to discuss 
any and all possible changes is sterile 
and self-defeating. ‘The problem is to 
see that the inevitable changes are con- 
structive. 

The present discussion is inevitably 





handicapped by an absence of many 
pertinent facts. When the study now 
being conducted through Syracuse Uni- 
versity by the Board of Equalization 
and Assessment (a study which I under- 
stand entails a complete survey of all 
Forest Preserve properties) is com- 
pleted, most of these facts will be avail- 
able. For example: Exactly how many 
acres of virgin timber are there in the 
Preserve? How many of second growth 
and in what state of maturity? How 
many acres of scrub? How many of 
suburban or village land? How many 
of slopes of 10, 20, 30 per cent and 
at what altitudes? How many million 
board feet of merchantable timber, 
worth how much, will presumably be 
lost through natural causes by 1955, 
by 1960, by 1970, by 2000, if present 
State policy is pursued? How much 
more demand for additional camping, 
hiking, skiing facilities on State land 
is there likely to be 10 or 20 or 50 
years hence on the basis of present pop- 
ulations? 

I realize that the discussion which 
you have initiated is at this stage con- 
cerned with general principles and pol- 
icies, rather than with particular facts 
and conditions. Nevertheless, the ul- 
timate decisions concerning the use 
of the Forest Preserve should, I think, 
be based largely on the answers, now 
lacking, to many specific questions such 
as those suggested above. We must 
recognize that in the next 50 years 
Forest Preserve policy is going to be 
changed many times by statute and in 
practice. Hence let us have all the 
possible data so that these changes may 
be made in the light of the most com- 
plete knowledge available. Changes 
made with such a background are far 
more likely to be intelligent and con- 
structive. 

It is to be hoped that the current 
survey of the Forest Preserve will pro- 
vide much if not all of the required 
factual material. Once this has been 
obtained, I would suggest the advis- 
ability of a mixed commission to study 
these data, to review Forest Preserve 
policy, and to make recommendations 
for changes. 

When I say “mixed commission”, I 
am thinking of one like the Hoover 
Commission which made a thorough 
survey of our Federal Government. A 
subcommittee of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Natural Resources might 
be given the assignment, but such a 
subcommittee, besides including mem- 
bers representing the Legislature and 
the Executive Departments, should 
have an equal number of members in 
full standing (not merely advisors) rep- 
resenting the public. And I mean the 
whole public—not merely the conser- 
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vation organizations. Like the State’s 
wildlife, the lorest Preserve belongs to 
all the people, not mercly to those “who 
happen to be most interested in it or 
more articulate about it. 

The discussion which the Depart- 
ment has precipitated should continue. 
It should clarify old ideas and may 
perhaps produce new ones. But I sug- 
gest it recognize that additional factual 
material should be gathered by some 
impartial commission representative of 
all of the people. I also urge that the 
Department and all those who are in- 
terested in the Forest Preserve should 
join together in seeing that such a sur- 
vey by such a body is undertaken as 
soon as feasible. 

Yours truly, 
Lirucow OsBorNE 


Auburn, N. Y. March 12, 1952 





by O. Byron Brewster 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court Appellate Division 


March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Perry B. Duryea, 
Conservation Department, 
Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany, New York 
My dear Mr. Duryea: 

Some people regard some things in 
which they share to be so precious as 
to be not only beyond price but for- 
bidden to examination or discussion. 
The State’s “utter wilderness” policy 
as to the Forest Preserve, enacted in 
1885, and constitutionalized over 57 
years ago, is so regarded by many well- 
intentioned people. They seem to con- 
sider it so sacrosanct as to be profaned 
by any consideration of the “Ict alone” 
means or method which was long ago 
prescribed to effectuate the fund. imental 
objective. 

I do not hold that view. It is a part 
of wisdom to realize realities. The 
values inherent in the State’s policy 
were designed for all its people, now 
and forever. Thus those now living 
are both beneficiaries and trustees for 
future generations. In the latter ca- 
pacity, as trustees, we should be un- 
selfish and adopt needful means to 
carry out our trust. An intelligent ex- 
amination as to whether, by the present 
means afforded, we are fulfilling our 
duty is itself a duty of our stew ardship. 

As the State agency directly in 
charge, it is logical that vour Depart- 
ment should have inaugurated the in- 
quiry to the extent it “has been pre- 
sented in the recent editions of ‘THe 
Conservationist. I congratulate you 
as the executive head of that Depart- 
ment for the fair and impartial manner 
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in which it has been accomplished. The 
matter is so controversial and some views 
held are so violently entertained that 
it took courage on your part to bring 
it into the open. For this you deserve 
praise instead of censure. I feel that 
only good can come from it. If 
intelligent re-examination determines 
the wisdom of the present regime the 
resulting reassurance will be wholesome. 
Moreover, it will be a further helpful 
guide for the future when new problems 
(like the 1950 blow-down), new difh- 
culties (like imported diseases and in- 
sect invasion), and many other new 
departures incident to modern times, 
continue to require a dependence upon 
an inferred elasticity in the literalness 
of the present positive language of the 
constitutional mandate. Contra, if it 
be found that the people are willing to 
ordain openly that they can now safely 
trust themselves to do those things to 
protect their heritage which of necessity 
are now being done, then they will be 
better done, done against a more satis- 
fying and self- -respecting background, 
and without the seeming stultification 
which now obtains. Fundamentally the 
question is whether it is better to 
“. . . bear those ills we have than fly 
to others we know not of.” 
Truly yours, 
O. Byron BREWSTER 


(At the Constitutional Convention in 
1938, Judge Brewster was Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Conserva- 
tion of the Natural Resources of the 
State. He presided over the hearings on 
the Forest Preserve.) 





Position of the Council 


The first purpose of the New York 
State Conservation Council, Inc., as 
stated in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion is: ““T’o aid in the formulation and 
establishment of sound policies and 
practices designed to conserve, protect, 
restore and perpetuate forests and wild- 
life and scenic and recreational areas 
with especial regard to the State of 
New York, to the general end that the 
present and succeeding generations may 
continue to enjoy and to use these 
great natural resources.” 


A large portion of the natural re- 
sources of New York State is repre- 
sented in the Adirondack and Catskill 
State parks. It is, therefore, logical 
that there is a wide interest among 
the members of the Conservation Coun- 
cil in a thorough study of the manage- 
ment of these areas. 


The Joint Legislative Committee on 
Natural Resources, of which the Hon. 
Wheeler Milmoe is chairman, offers an 
agency for a complete survey and study 
of all matters in connection with the 
Forest Preserves. Mr. Milmoe will set 
up a special committee to assemble 
facts already in existence and obtain 
any new information in relation to the 
Forest Preserves, from which conclu- 
sions may be reached and recommenda- 
tions may be made by his committee. 


The Council will have an active part 
in the selection of the members of 
this special committee and in its work. 


The members will be of such stature 
that their conclusions will command 
the respect of all the citizens of the 
State. They should be able to accom- 
plish an impartial, objective and honest 
survey leading to the formation and 
establishment. of sound policies per- 
taining to the Forest Preserves. 


We feel that this approach is in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion made by 
Lieut.-Gov. Frank c Moore, at the 
last convention of the New York State 
Conservation Council, when he stated: 
“T think the thing to do, and it has 
been demonstrated repeatedly in the 
State of New York, is to get our knees 
under the table, where fair men can 
speak frankly to each other, in the 
spirit of finding the right answer and 
perhaps not serving their own par- 
ticular concept of what the right an- 
swer might be. 


“By mutual endeavor to solve the 
problem we usually find the right an- 
swer. 


Donatp M. Toney, President, 
N.Y.S. Conservation Council 
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In Summary 


Our discussion of the Forest Preserve 
began six months ago with an cditorial 
in ‘which four questions were asked. But 
as we hoped, a gencral discussion—w ith- 
out prescribed lmits—has ensued. 

As to the questions themselves, the 
Department’s answers must be abund- 
antly clear: we believe that much but 
not all of the Forest Preserve should re- 
main untouched. However, we believe 
that well recognized principles of forest 
and wildlife management could and 
should be applied to carefully selected 
parts of the Forest Preserve—as they 
have been applied so successfully to 
other lands. We bclieve that good for- 
estry, involving carefully superv vised cut- 
ting would contribute not only to the 
improvement of the forests themselves, 
but to the economic stability of com- 
munities within or adjacent to the Pre- 
serves. We believe that more recrea- 
tional facilities, involving use of less 
than one percent of the Preserve, could 
and should be erected for the use of 

more people on what is for many of 
these people the only land they own 

We do not believe that any of these 
things may properly be done under the 
present Constitution. 

Since inaugurating the discussion, we 
have also arrived at other conclusions: 
we believe that the Forest Preserve 
would be benefited by the disposal, 
through sale or exchange, of undesir- 
able properties now a part of the Pre- 
serve in favor of acquisition of more 
desirable properties. ‘The present Con- 
stitution prohibits such sale or exchange. 
On the basis of opinions received from 
Attorney General Goldstein, Justice 
Brewster and others, we believe that 
even presently existing man-made facili- 
ties within the Preserve rest upon a 
legal and constitutional footing which 
not only places these and any future 
facilities in jeopardy, but reflects un- 
favorably upon our ability as citizens 
and owners to write into law precisely 
what we want and do not want to do 
with our property. 

We believe that the discussion has 
just started; a great deal of fact finding 
as well as soul-searching remains to be 
done, and we will keep an open mind. 
But on the basis of present information, 
we subscribe to suggestions made by Dr. 
Swanson, Dr. Gabrielson and_ others 
that the Forest Preserve should be 
zoned to define clearly what activities 
are permissible and advisable, and where. 
In any case, as we pointed out in open- 
ing this discussion, final decisions con- 
cerning the Forest Preserve must be 
made by the people and their elected 
representatives. And so it will be—as 
indicated by the letters printed here. 


Hon. Wheeler Milmoe, Chairman 

Joint Legislative Committee on 
Natural Resources 

Assembly Chamber 

Albany, New York 


Dear Wheeler: 

As you know, in the Oct.-Nov. 1951 
issue of ‘Ine Conservationist the 
Conservation Department launched 
discussion of the management and op- 
eration of the Forest Preserve. We did 
this because, as legally appointed cus- 
todians of these public properties in 
the Adirondacks and Catskills, we felt 
it our duty not only to report our opin- 
ions regarding the present status of 
these properties, but to solicit informa- 
tion and opinion from all interested 
and informed sources. Our objective 
has been to collect data which may be 
used in arriving at future management 
policies dedicated not only to the pres- 
ervation and improvement of these 
properties, but to their best use by the 
most people. 

Although this discussion was begun 
in our magazine and has continued in 
subsequent issues, as we hoped, it has 
been taken up widely by the press and 
by persons and organizations through- 
out the State. ‘The result is that we 
have now collected what we feel is a 
significant amount of information and 
opinion concerning the Forest Preserve 
and its operation and management. 

I do not believe that it is within the 
province of my Department to proceed 
beyond this point. Rather, I feel that 
the data we have collected should be 
turned over to an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Legislature for further 
study and such action as may appcar 
proper. I am sure there is general agree- 
ment that your Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources and _ its 
predecessor, Harold Ostertag’s com- 
mittee, have a splendid record in the 
conservation ficld. Therefore, your com- 
mittee is the logical choice to carry on 
this study. We are all mindful of the 
achievements represented by the Pollu- 
tion Control Act and the Forest Prac- 
tice Act, and I feel confident that the 
same broad, democratic and thorough 
approach can well be employed here. 
And, in view of the confidence which 
has been expressed in your work, I am 
sure that if you were to take over this 
study of the Forest Preserve you would 
have the willing and generous support 
of all persons and organizations sin- 
cerely and unselfishly interested in 
these public properties. 

I realize, of course, that your com- 
mittee is already a busy one, and that 
to take on an additional problem of 
such magnitude and importance as that 
of Forest Preserve will place a heavy 


burden upon you. Nevertheless, I feel 
that I am obliged to request your as- 
sistance in this matter. As we have 
pointed out previously in our magazine, 
the final decisions concerning the Forest 
Preserve must be made by “the people 
and their clected representatives, and 
I am confident that in your hands fur- 
ther studies of these properties can 
most properly be conducted. And I 
give you my assurance that you and 
your committee will have my complete 
support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Perry B. Duryea, Commissioner 


Hon. Perry B. Duryea 
State Conservation Department 
Albany, New York 


Dear Perry: 

Thank you for your letter of March 
12 and the confidence you express in 
the work and activities of our Joint 
Legislative Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman. The members of our 
Committce have, of course, followed 
with great interest the discussion of the 
State Forest Preserve in the “Conser- 
vationist.” I would like to take this 
opportunity to state that I believe that 
while this discussion has been timely, 
proper, and informative, it still leaves 
certain basic questions unsettled. 

Our Committee is very happy to 
accede to your request to consider the 
problem of the Forest Preserve, since 
these properties in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills rank as natural resources of 
enormous value. Thus it appears ob- 
vious that their study is not only within 
the province of our committee, but 
must take highest priority in our de- 
liberations. 

In continuing the discussions which 
you have so ably prompted, and in ar- 
riving finally at conclusions and recom- 
mendations that can be presented to the 
Legislature and the people, our Com- 
mittee will need all the help it can get. 

For this reason, it is my intention as 
chairman to appoint a Special Advisory 
Committee of about fifteen outstand- 
ing citizens of New York State to work 
very closely with our group in conduct- 
ing and appraising our proposed Forest 
Preserve studies. Conside ‘ng the ex- 
treme importance of the decisions to 
be made, I am sure that we will have 
no difficulty in obtaining such help. 

As a result of it, we should be able 
to make a comprehensive report to the 
Legislature in due course, together 
with such recommendations as may ap- 
pear to be necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
WHEELER MitMmoe, Chairman 
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To AUSABLE FOKKS 
STICKNEY BRIDGE 


The East Branch of The AuSable, Essex County; 


PUBLIC FLY FISHING 


HE opening of the trout season the 

second Saturday in April marked 

the inauguration of something new 
for the New York fisherman—areas for 
fly fishing only. 

Five short stretches (see accompany- 
ing maps) on as many well-known, 
State-owned trout streams—Willowe- 
moc (Sullivan County), Wiscoy (Wyo- 
ming County), Kinderhook (Rens- 
selaer County), Bouquet and East 
Branch of the AuSable (Essex County) 
—have been selected for the purpose. 
In all, approximately ten miles (or less 
than one per cent of the total mileage 
of major trout streams under State own- 
ership) have been set aside in connec- 
tion with this new program. 

The areas will be plainly marked with 
distinctive signs as shown on the oppo- 
site page. In addition to these signs, 
which will be spaced not more than 
40 rods apart along the entire section 
of stream included within the restricted 
area, fishermen will find special signs 
— near the up- and down-stream 

mits of the areas, or at commonly used 





©. NASSAU 
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entrance sites, to inform them how far 
up or down stream from the location 
of the special signs the fly fishing areas 
extend. 

Although the Department has te- 
ceived an increasing number of requests 
during the past few years to set such 
areas aside, it is not expected that every- 
one will greet them with equal satisfac- 
tion. We can think of many arguments 
which will be advanced both for and 
against them. But few of these can 
ever be settled from here in Albany, or 
from wherever fishermen are accus- 
tomed to gather and talk over such 
matters. Only experience gained from 
putting the idea into practice can deter- 
mine the future status that fly-fishing- 
only areas should have in our State. 

It is almost sure to be argued that 
over the season more trout are taken 
on flies than on bait or other types of 
lures. This may or may not be true. 
We frankly don’t know. But one fact 
is known: fish taken on flies can be 
released and returned to the water with 
a better chance of surviving than if 
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1’ miles 


taken on bait or multiple-hooked lures. 
In the end, this one fact alone may 
result in the fly-fishing-only areas pro- 
viding increased high quality fishing 
when compared with areas of equal size 
otherwise regulated. ishing more for 
fun than for meat (not a bad idea) 
can, and we hope will, become a reality 
in these areas. 

In setting these areas aside, it is to 
be emphasized that no person is pro- 
hibited from fishing in them. The fish- 
ing is still public. The restriction is on 
the type of gear which may be used. 
When we stop to think this over, there 
is nothing very new or startling in the 
concept. ‘Tt is also worth pointing out 
again that the restriction applies only 
to about ten miles of the more than 
750 miles of State-owned fishing rights 
streams, not including the hundreds of 
additional miles of trout streams on 
State lands in the Adirondack and Cat- 
skill parks. The areas are spread quite 
widely over the State, and in no in- 
stance involve an entire stream. 

There are, and always will be, ample 
waters where those who prefer other 
fishing methods will be able to use 
their favorite lures and pet techniques. 
We would not have it otherwise. 
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The Wiscoy, Wyoming County; 1 mile 





The Willowemoc, Sullivan County; 1 mile 
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PUBLIC FLY FISHING AREA 


Angling in this stream within the area 
bounded by these signs is limited to the use 
of unweighted, single-hooked, artificial dry 
flies, wet flies, bucktails, nymphs and 
streamers only, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 152 of the Conservation Law. 


Except for the above restriction, all other 


provisions of the Conservation Law apply 
to fish taken in this area. 


N. Y. S. CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








The Bouquet, Essex County; 11/2 miles 












The porch, also known as the “hole in the 
house”, at Martin’s on Lower Saranac Lake. 






Porch at Martin's, Lower Saranac Lake. 4 
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90 FEET OF 
adirondackana 


Dr. Trudeau’s tent on “Spitfire” showing (left) the shect iron stove 
in which he kept his “culture tubes.” Photo by A. W. Durkee, 1885. 














IGHTEEN five-foot shelves hold a 

lot of books. When the books 
are all on one subject, the Adi- 
rondacks, that makes about the biggest 
collection of such material anywhere 
in the world. All those books, and a 
lot more, are now in the Free Library 
at Saranac Lake—about as complete a 
collection of what the experts call Adir- 
ondackana as a man could find. The 
collection contains about 500 books, 
hundreds of magazine articles, and 
dozens of file boxes filled with pamph- 
lets, photographs, Ictters, and other 
printed matter dealing with the history 
of the area. 

It is not there to be admired through 
glass doors. Mrs. Ruth Worthington, 
the librarian, who treasures the collec- 
tion above everything in the world ex- 
cept her aged and deaf Dalmatian, will 
let any reader have what he wants for 
use in the Library—whcether it be a mag- 
azine article of 1832 on “Travel in the 
Wilderness” or the pamphlet on “Set- 
tlement No. 4” of which only three 
copies are known. (One is in the Li- 
brary of Congress, one in the New York 


IN THE 
SARANAC LAKE 
FREE LIBRARY 


by William Chapman White 


State Historical Socicty, one in the Sara- 
nac Lake I'ree Library. 

Hlow that Adirondack collection got 
into the Saranac Lake Librarv is quite 
a story, in fact, a series of stories. 

They begin with Alfred L. Donald- 
son, a banker who came to Saranac 
Lake for his health almost 50 vears ago. 
Writing was his hobby. He de cided | to 
trv to fill the great need for a complete 
historv of the Adirondack area. He 
worked at that for 11 years. The two- 
volume history, under his name, was 
the result. That book still stands as 
the basic source for much of the Adir- 
ondack past. On many matters his is 
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Aug. 5, 1885. Standing (I. to r.) Mitchell Sab 


attis, Farrand Austin (guide). Seated, Harry 
Graves, Ernest T. Carter, Ed Graves, Herbert 
S. Carter, Robert S. Adams, Johnnie Keller 























Photo by A. W. Durkee, 
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Guides at Paul Smith’s boathouse 


5. Henry Kendall 
8. Frank Hobart 
Johnny Redwood 


6. Douglas Martin 
9. Tommy Redwood 
12. Paul Smith 


19. Fred Martin 


John Whicher 









Guides at Paul Smith’s boathouse. Photo by A. W. Durkee, 
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Mrs. William Munson 





Saranac Lake and Lake Placid coach at Stevens House 


Lake Placid. 





Photo by J. A. Avery, Sept. 13, 1888 


Log drive on Flower Lake about 1895 











Photo by G. W. Baldwin 





the definitive work, for Donaldson was 
as thorough an historian as ever lived. 
He not onlv collected every printed 
word he could find but he interviewed 
hundreds of people who might be able 
to contribute some unique bit of knowl- 
edge and he wrote hundreds of letters 
to others. ‘The answers to those Ietters, 
neatly indexed, the manuscript of the 
text, and many personal papers are all 
in the Saranac Lake Library todav. 

Being well-to-do, he was able to buy 
all the Adirondack material he could 
find. Irom the beginning of his work 
he planned to give the whole collection 
to the Saranac Lake Library, to form 
the nucleus of an Adirondack scction. 
The collection went to the Library on 
his death in 1924. The bibliography 
that went with it and is reprinted in 
his historv has alwavs been considered 
the most complete on Adirondack ma- 
terial. 

During his collecting davs, from 
1910 to 1920, Donaldson always as- 
sumed he had the only large collection 
of its sort. It was something of 
shock when he learned that Henry 
Comstock, a Wall Street lawver, sum- 
mer resident of Keene Vallev, had ; 
large collection that included a num- 
ber of items Donaldson did not have. 
He offered to buy them. Comstock 
was not selling. 


NKNOWN to these men, a little 
U druggist on upper Madison Avenue 
in Manhattan was locking up his shop 
every other weckend or so and taking 
the train up to Saranac Lake. He was 
William C. Munson, a gentle man, with 
no great cultural background or re- 
sources. He was collecting Adirondack 
material too. His wife had come down 
with tuberculosis two vears after their 
marriage, in 1896, and had gone to 
Saranac Lake. Munson loved the Adi- 
rondacks and would have moved up 
there, but he had to keep his drug 
store running in Manhattan to maintain 
his wife up in the hills. He was lonely. 
Shortly after 1900 he found a way to 
be a little closer to his wife, even at 
300 miles distance. He and his wife 
began to collect material on the Adi- 
rondacks, sending cach other items as 
they turned up, ‘and creating a whole 
new fresh field of common interest. 
Thev began with hotel booklets, maga- 
zine articles, and inexpensive items but 
over the vears Munson managed to get 
a lot of material together, spending 
more money on rare books than he 
could perhaps afford. That did not 
matter: each time he picked up a rare 
item he had the fun of writing  tri- 
umphantly to his wife about it. 

Donaldson never knew or even heard 
of Munson. Henry Comstock died a 
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few years after Donaldson, and Mun- 
son then did what Donaldson was 
never able to do: he went out and 
bought many of the Comstock volumes 
_titles that Donaldson would have 
given a lot to own. They are all side 
by side today on the Saranac Lake 
Library shelves—Donaldson, Comstock, 
and Munson books, as well as some 
added by the late Kenneth Goldth- 
waite, once owner of the Adirondack 
Enterprise, Saranac Lake’s daily paper. 

The little druggist retired in 1929 
and came to Saranac Lake with his col- 
lection. He died in 1949. His son 
and widow offered the collection to 
various institutions at a price far below 
its value but none could afford it. In- 
sisting that it be bought as a unit, they 
refused to sell any separate volumes. 

During the past summer the directors 
of the Saranac Lake Free Library de- 
cided to get that collection but lacked 
any funds in the regular small budget. 
Letters were written to a number of 
people in the Saranac Lake area who 
were known to have an interest in 
Adirondack history. ‘The necessary sum 
was raised in a few weeks, and last Sep- 
tember, the Munson collection was 
moved to the Library. Donaldson’s 
bibliography now needs a revision. 

Over the years Munson had man- 
aged to collect 270 volumes, 190 of 
which were not in the Donaldson col- 
lection. He had found 175 magazine 
articles, 150 of which Donaldson did 
not have and, in many cases, did not 
know. The Saranac Lake Library is 
so much the richer today because a 
man lived the vears of his lonely life 
in Manhattan with his heart up in the 
Adirondacks. 


ARANAC Lake Free Library, as the 
chicf center for Adirondack ma- 

terial, is expanding its collection dailv. 
Since it promised the most meticulous 
care of gifts of any material on the 
Adirondacks and on the people who 
lived in them, there has been a con- 
tinuous flow of old books, newspapers, 
photographs, letters, and maps. The 
directors hope some dav to build 
special wing, just to house the Adi- 
rondack collection. A few weeks ago 
friends of William Morris, the late 
New York theatrical agent who lived 
for many vears in Saranac Lake, gave 
the Library a substantial sum of money 
to continue to buv books on the Adi- 
rondack region as thev appear on the 
list of second-hand dealers; within a 
month 80 titles were added. 

If you're around Saranac Lake, drop 
in and see the collection. But don’t 
disturb Mrs. Worthington’s Dalmatian 
who is usually asleep at the foot of the 
long rows of book cases. 





































Boat landing at Martin's. Wm. F. 
Martin in stern of second boat; his 
son, William Allen Martin, in the bow. 














Berkeley Square about 1893 
Photo by G. W. Baldwin show 
ing old schoolhouse, (blown 
down 1923-24) the Berkeley 
with new extension, north Hard- 
ing block, Presbyterian parson- 
age on Helen Hill. Hotel Sara 
rac on present site of school 


Saranac Lake in ‘90's. 


At Miller's Hotel, Lower Saranac Lake, May, 1889 




























Cracking a Deer Case 


A GAME PROTECTOR PLAYS A HUNCH 


—AND IT REALLY PAYS OFF 


Kurka, 39, of Yonkers, has an 

excellent memory and a sharp 
sense of observation—both good quali- 
ties for any law enforcement officer. 
And like other good Game Protectors, 
he is persistent; when he has located a 
suspicious character, he keeps an eye on 
him. 

Some time ago Kurka caught one 
Ernest Wikel, of Yonkers, with a big 
doe, and he’s had his eye on Wikel 
ever since. Along with Wikel at the 
time were his cousin, Ernest Dietz, of 
Troy, and a Yonkers friend by the name 
of Donald Sparks. The three admitted 
taking the doe in a daylight operation 
in Orange County, and they settled for 
$307.50. Kurka, however, suspected 
that the men might not have learned 
their lesson from this experience, and in 
particular he kept a constant check on 
the activities of Wikel. 

During the course of his checking, 
Kurka observed that Sparks and Dietz 
appeared to have dropped out of the 
picture, but Wikel’s brother, Everett, 
and Alvin Johnson and George Tausek, 
all of Yonkers, had definitely come into 
it. From the comings and goings of 
these men—with guns and big pack- 
ages—suspicion of an illegal deer ring 
grew in Protector Kurka’s mind. The 
former Boatswain’s Mate began short- 
ening the lines of his investigation. 

Last January 28, while visiting the 
Palisade Avenue address of Ernest 
Wikel in connection with his inquiry, 
Kurka noted “the large amount and 
wide variety of articles in the various 
rooms” of the second floor apartment. 
He had a hunch that this might be 
stolen property, and reported his sus- 
picions to Harold L. Canepi, assistant 
superintendent of the Bureau of Law 
Enforcement in this Department and 
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Kurka’s superior officer. 

Mr. Canepi promptly notified the 
State Police at Hawthorne barracks, and 
they checked on a list of places reported 
burglarized. Because three of the men 
under suspicion were on vacations in 
the South, a raid on the apartment was 
delayed. Ernest Wikel and Johnson 
were eventually arrested at the apart- 
ment, however, and Everett Wikel was 
nabbed as he was leaving his home on 
Cottage Place Gardens. Tausek was 
picked up later. 

State and Yonkers police, acting on 
Kurka’s hunch, thus brought about the 
arrest of four men who allegedly ad- 
mitted 30 burglaries in various parts of 
the State; the loot recovered was esti- 
mated at a value of $20,000. A State 
Police truck was used to remove the 
goods, which included console and table 
model television sets, portable television 
and radios, rifles and shotguns, clothing, 
house furnishings and radiators, elec- 
trical equipment, etc.—reportedly taken 





from homes of people who were away 
on vacations, from closed summer 
homes and from gas stations. “Jobs” 
were confessed in Westchester and 
neighboring counties, and as far distant 
as Troy. 

Emest Wikel, 27; Everett Wikel, 30; 
Alvin Johnson, 31; and George Tausek, 
31, are at this writing out on bail of 


$3,000 each, awaiting action on grand 
larceny charges. ‘The men accused of 
the burglaries are, of course, on first call 
to the authorities interested in settling 
that score, but the Department is also 
laying in wait for them. Questioning 
by Department officials has brought ad- 
missions from the men which confirmed 
Protector Kurka’s belief that an illegal 
deer ring was operating somewhere in 
the area. 

From the admissions made thus far, 
the Department has been able to recover 
$302.50 from a Bronxville purchaser of 
a buck and doe; $400 from a Bronx 
citizen who settled for buying a buck in 
1950 and two does in 1951; and $302.50 
each from two Yonkers persons who 
bought four doe deer. 

No matter what action is taken 
against the four men now out on bail 
by the other civil authorities, the Depart- 
ment will lay warrants against them. And 
further action against others they've 
mentioned as buyers of contraband veni- 
son should substantially increase the 
total recoveries. But in any casc, appre- 
hension of these four men definitely 
smashed one of the largest commercial 
deer rings in the State. 

The “‘meat hunters’’ got all their deer 
in the upper section of Orange County, 
according to their statements. Ernest 
Wikel admits having been paid $60 for 
two deer he sold about a week before 
last Christmas. In January he said he 
sold two hind quarters for $5 a quar- 
ter. Altogether, he recalled and ad- 
mitted shooting about a dozen deer and 
disposing of them—that is, selling all of 
the venison except what had been 
destroyed when he’d left the meat 
hanging or buried in the woods before 
bringing it in; he used very little of it 
himself. 

Everett Wikel admits being paid $60 
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Game Protector Kurka 


for two doe deer (one he admitted 
shooting and one he asserts his brother, 
Ermest, shot). Another sale that he 
admits he and his brother made 
netted $70 for the two deer mentioned 
in the Yonkers case. In addition, the 
two brothers admitted they got $90 for 
two deer in the Bronxville case, while 
other deals in the Bronx brought them 
$60 in one instance and $50 in another. 
Furthermore, Everett Wikel has impli- 
cated Johnson and Tausek in another 
deer killing and sale. 

Alvin Johnson admits a deal with 
Everett Wikel and Tausek which 
brought them only $10 apiece for two 
deer. (It’s apparent the buyer does the 
price fixing in these transactions.) 

What other admissions and what 
other implications the men may make 
remains to be seen. As already stated, 
whatever action State and municipal 
authorities take against the quartet, the 
Department will have its own warrants 
ready and will continue its probe into 
the illegal deer ring. The Department 
by no means considers its case closed. 

Meanwhile, Assistant District Game 
Protector George A. Odell, Jr. of the 
New York Division, has been com- 
mended for his co-operation and efficient 
assistance in the case, and Protector 
Kurka has been highly commended not 
only by Commissioner Duryea, but also 
by Yonkers and State Police. 

On March 10, the Commissionner 
wrote Protector Kurka as follows: 
“...and I wanted to send you this letter 
by way of complimenting you most 
highly for this very effective piece of 
work and to voice my appreciation of it. 
As I have said on a number of occasions, 
I would much rather have one case like 
this than a dozen petty technical viola- 
tions.” 

—Rotanp B. MItter 



























































BUTTERFIELD 
LAKE 


Pikeperch (walleyes)—abundant 
Northern pike—common 
Smallmouth bass—common 
Largemouth bass—common 
Muskalonge—rare 

Yellow perch—abundant 

Rock bass—fairly common 
Common sunfish—common 
Bluegill sunfish—common 
Common bullhead—common 
Yellow bullhead—common 

Lake catfish—fairly common 
Eel—fairly common 

Longnose gar (billfish)—common 
Bowfin (dogfish)—common 
Suckers—common 
Minnows—abundant 












PARTRIDGE 


FISHING: 





A productive warm-water lake 
providing good fishing summer 
and winter for walleyes, northern 
pike and black bass. Huge billfish 
(to 6 feet long) occasionally 
caught. 













16’ Max. 


HUNTING IN VICINITY: 


Partridge—good 

Deer—fair 

Ducks—fair 

Muskrats—common 
at outlet end. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Boat liveries and 
fishing camps available. 


LOCATION: 


Northern Jefferson County 


PHYSICAL FEATURES: 


Area—493 acres 
Length—about 4 miles 
Maximum depth—49 feet 
(most of lake under 20 feet) 
Maximum width—0.6 mile 
Elevation—276 feet 
Water—moderately hard 
Oxygen—good at all depths 
pH—slightly alkaline 
Shoreline—mostly rocky 
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“ON THE WHITE SAND BOTTOM 


King of Fishes 


Cae 


1870: Wm. Meier and Abe Akins pull up a sturgeon at Hyde Park. Mural by Olin Dows at Hyde Park Postoffice 


LAY THE MONSTER, MISHE-NAHMA 
LAY THE STURGEON, KING OF FISHES.” 


York’s largest fish. However, in 

bestowing the title of heavy- 
weight champion, we're leaning on 
poetic license and refer only to the 
sea sturgeon, one of the three species 
found in the Empire State’s waters. 
But with such a fabulous fish, a little 
poetic license is justified. And fabu- 
lous is the word for the sea sturgeon. 
In the days of their abundance, these 
great fish were stacked like cordwood 
on Hudson River wharfs and the cav- 
iar was exported by the ton. 

To those whose knowledge of stur- 
geon is limited to cocktail canapés, 
first sight may come as something of 
a shock. Its rubbery, bewhiskered 
snout, shark-like tail and bony, plated 
body remind one of a prehistoric crea- 
ture which, indeed, it is. A more dom- 
inant group in past geological ages, the 
six species remaining on the North 
American continent resemble their an- 
cestral prototype of 50 million years 
ago. Moreover, the sturgeon’s frisky 
habit of leaping out of water probably 


FAUNA 


H: majesty, the sturgeon, is New 
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accounts for most of the first class (and 
a lot of second class) sca serpent stories 
frequently in the headlines. 

Some species of sturgeon attain pro- 
digious sizes. The white sturgeon of 
Oregon may weigh nearly a ton. Even 
a Russian would have difficulty in ex- 
aggerating the weights of Caspian Sea 
sturgeon which sometimes tip the 
scales at 3,000 pounds. The Hudson 
River has also produced some big ones. 
At Highland, in 1939, a sea sturgeon 
was measured with a length of 114 
feet, and according to the Poughkeep- 
sie Daily Press, a sea sturgeon of 400 
pounds was landed at the foot of Main 
Street on May 30, 1865. 

This huge fish, the sea sturgeon 
(Acipenser sturio oxyrhynchus) is a ma- 
rine species which runs up the Hudson 
River in the spring on its annual spawn- 
ing migration. 

Another species found in the Hud- 
son is the short-nosed sturgeon (Acipen- 
ser brevirostris) which is a permanent 
resident of the fresh-water areas of the 
river but occasionally drops down to 





—Longfellow, HIAWATHA 


brackish water. ‘This fish seldom ex 
ceeds a length of three feet. There is 
no evidence that it is migratory, and 
although its range extends from Cape 
Cod to Florida, the Hudson River is 
one of the few places this rare species 
is found. Never very abundant, it still 
supports a small fishery. 

A third species, the lake sturgeon 
( Acipenser fulvescens) is the most abun- 
dant and widely-distributed member of 
the family in New York today. With a 
range from the Mississippi Valley 
through the Great Lakes region and 
north, it attained its greatest abun- 
dance in Lake Erie. Lake sturgeon as- 
cend streams to spawn in the spring 
but do not enter the sea. 

In the St. Lawrence drainage, a form 
of lake sturgeon known as mud stur- 
geon is more common. Juvenile lake 
sturgeon have the alias, rock sturgeon. 

At the present time, lake sturgeon 
account for the bulk of the New York 
State sturgeon catch. In 1950, 19,522 
pounds were taken with a value of 
$16,868. Although much more abun- 
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dant before the turn of the Century, 
the lake sturgeon catch, except for a 
few minor fluctuations, has remained 
surprisingly stable the last few decades. 
In 1916, for instance, the catch was 
19,645 pounds, practically the same as 
today. 

In the early days along the Great 
Lakes—before they became a popular 
eatin’ fish—sturgeon were often used 
just for fertilizer. Later the lake stur- 
geon supported such varied industries 





Figure 1. Otolith of immature sea sturgeon; 
length, 25.3 in.; weight, 3 Ibs., 1/2 oz.; Rhine- 
cliff, June 15, 1936; enlarged 22 diameters; 
annual growth indicated by numbers 3 through 7. 


as smoking the flesh, making isinglass 
from the air bladders, leather from the 
skins and caviar from the eggs. 

Now brace yourself and look at the 
back cover. Ugly, ain’t they? All 
species of sturgeon are somewhat sim- 
ilar in appearance—five rows of bony 
shields and a large, toothless snout 
decorated with four chin whiskers. 
These feelers are in contact with the 
bottom and signal the protrusible 
mouth to suck up (like a vacuum 
cleaner) snails, crayfish and _ other 
aquatic tidbits. 

Since the sturgeon shows little in- 
clination to co-operate with Waltons, 
it is primarily a commercial fish. In 
the Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence River 
region, nets, set lines and unbaited trap 
lines are used to take lake sturgeon. 
In the Hudson, nowadays, both sea 
sturgeon and short-nosed sturgeon are 
usually taken in the nets of shad fish- 
ermen. These nets are gill nets which 
are drifted with the tides. A drift is so 
timed that fishing will be finished at 
slack water so the net can be hauled 
back in the boat more readily. 

Sea sturgeon fishermen are a vanish- 
ing race. In the Poughkeepsie area, 
only one, Owen Cashdollar, remains 
who fishes especially for sturgeon. 
Owny, now nearing 80 years, surprised 


river fishermen a few years ago when 
his 144” mesh nets caught 19 sea stur- 
geon in one day. 

It is these great sea sturgeon which 
capture the imagination. Formerly 
piled high on docks, this species has 
tollowed the familiar pattern of de- 
cline. In the Gay Nineties, sea stur- 
geon meat was so popular that it was 
widely known as “Albany beef.”  In- 
deed, old timers said that the sturgeon’s 
habit of jumping out of water was 
merely to see how far from Albany 
they were! On the other hand, cynical 
dyspeptics, after tasting the fish, con- 
tended this was probably the origin of 
the saying, “bum steer.” 

After the Civil War, Hyde Park be- 
came an important sturgeon center. 
At the mouth of Crum Elbow Creek, 
fishermen kept their 18-foot, flat-bot- 
tomed, river skiffs not far from the spot 
Hendrick Hudson, in 1609, anchored 
the Half Moon and where later college 
oarsmen, in their long, sleek, racing 
shells, rested. 

At Hyde Park, too, William Meier 
developed a caviar industry. ‘The best 
caviar came from roe taken some time 
before the fish were ready to spawn. 
The eggs were put through a special 
screen to remove the egg envelope after 
which they were processed in a brine 
made from imported Liincberg. salt. 
After drying, the caviar was put up in 
100-pound kegs. 

Farther down the Hudson, at Wap- 
pinger Creck, was another sturgeon 
center. Here Seth Green, famous as 
the father of fish culture in connection 
with trout, came in 1875 to cxperi- 
ment with the artificial propagation of 
sturgeon. Finding it was not possible 
to strip sturgeon, like trout, Green 
took eggs via Caesarian methods. 

Nature, however, did (and still does) 
a good job of stocking the river. As 
immature sea sturgeon are found only 
in coastal rivers, the value of such an 
important nursery area as the Hudson 
is obvious. To protect young sea stur- 
geon, a 30-inch size limit was put into 
effect to permit them to migrate to 
sea to grow up and retum as highly- 
prized, marketable fish. 

But Nature also threw a curve by 
making immature sea sturgeon so dif- 
ferent from the adult fish in appear- 


ance. Papa loses much of junior’s 
schnozzle, has blunter plates and 
more rounded body proportions. In- 


deed, so unlike are juvenile fish from 
their parents that many commercial 
fishermen consider young (Acipenser 
sturio oxvrhynchus another species and 
give it the special name of “pelican” 
(pronounced pee-li-can). 

Such confusion points up how little 
we actually know about New York’s 


sturgeon. ‘Irue, we do know some- 
thing of their life history—that in the 
spring a sturgeon’s thoughts, like a 
young man’s, turn to love. The eggs 
(1/9” diameter) hatch in about a week 
at 65° F. From fry an inch long grow 
the great goliaths of several hundred 
pounds. Sturgeon grow slowly and 
mature late. The brook trout angler 
whose quarry’s maximum age seldom 
exceeds 5 or 6 years may be surprised 
to learn that there are records of lake 





Figure 2. Otolith of adult female sea sturgeon; 
length, 8 ft., 4 in.; weight, 199 Ibs., 151 oz.; 
Highland, May 21, 1936; annual growth shown 
by numbers 3 to 12. See copy for explanation. 


sturgeon attaining ages of 50 years or 
more. 

Sportsmen are familiar with the scale 
technique in determining the ages of 
fishes. The scales or scutes of stur- 
geon do not have the scale structure 
of trout and bass but it has been found 
that the otoliths, or ear stones, when 
viewed through a microscope, show 
discernible growth lines, as in Figures 
1 and 2. 

However, the difficulty of dissection 
and preparation of otoliths has led fish- 
ery biologists to seek other methods 
of age determination. Recent studies 
have shown that cross sections of the 
pectoral fin rays of many fishes show 
growth rings not unlike those of the 
conventional fish scale. 

Such advances, it is hoped, will stim- 
ulate research agencies to obtain more 
adequate information on growth, mi- 
gration, survival and other factors neces- 
sary for better management—manage- 
ment which might help to restore the 
sturgeon to something like its former 
importance. 

This is as it should be. It is the 
consideration due the Empire State’s 
venerable piscatorial patriarch and 
heavyweight champion. 

—Ceci E. HEacox, 
Senior Aquatic Biologist 
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EVER before in the history of 

the Conservation Department has 

it been faced with a forest fire 

os Phe Pres. F hazard as scrious as that which will have 

fai: Ro cee =o be met during the next few years 

" in the Adirondack area. Fires larger 

than have occurred for many years may 

be expected in the blow-down areas 

resulting from the great storm of No 
vember 25, 1950. 

To meet this situation, the Division 
of Lands and Forests has embarked 
upon a greatly enlarged and very inten- 
sive program of preparedness. Included 
in this program, of course, is the ac- 
quisition of additional fire detection 
and suppression equipment such as 
walkie-talkies, car and office radios, slip- 
on tank units for trucks, additional 
motor vehicles, portable pumps and 
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additional hose, together with the em- 
ployment of additional Rangers during 
the fire season. All of these, so to speak, 
were blown into the Adirondack area 
by the great storm. However, they 
alone will not suffice to do the job. 
Fortunately, New York is in a posi- 
tion to capitalize upon its membership 
in the Northeastern Forest Fire Com- 
pact. This body has developed a 
standard organization for the suppres- 
sion of large fires which fully meets the 
demands made by the present emer- 
gency in New York. Such an organi- 
zation, when large numbers of men are 
employed in the actual suppression of 
a fire, breaks down into three services— 
suppression, plans and service. The 
Technical Committee of the Compact, 
in co-operation with training experts 


FOR FIRE 


trom the U. S. Forest Service, has de- 
veloped this plan, which includes job 
specinications and duties for each of the 
many types of employees that may be 
required. ‘The plan works irom the 
ground up, and no additional person 
is added to the staff fighting a particu- 
lar fire until his services are needed. 
The plan was developed originally so 
that in cases of emergency—where one 
state was called upon to give aid to 
another in suppressing forest fires— 
each employee, if properly trained, 
would be able to carry on in another 
state in the same manner as in his 
own. 

New York has taken full advantage 
of this plan. Key personnel of the 
Division of Lands and Forests have at- 
tended training meetings held under 
the Compact’s officers. They have 
brought this training back to New 
York and are imparting it to the re- 
mainder of the Bureau of Forest Fire 
Control. As a finishing touch, the 
Regional Office of the Forest Service 
has sent an expert trainer who has held 
a series of special meetings emphasiz- 
ing the most important points to the 
field personnel. These meetings were 
held during March this year. 

In addition, at the request of Com- 
missioner Duryea a series of special 
meetings was held last summer through 


Dispatcher's map to accompany forest fire 
suppression plan. Dispatcher checks list against 
map to locate men, equipment nearest to fire. 
Red dots indicate location of private materiel. 
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the Adirondacks to acquaint local com- 
munities with the nature of the fire 
hazard and to enlist as much support 
as possible tor the personnel of the De- 
partment. Lumbermen, contractors, 
local industries, town and county high- 
way departments, volunteer fire depart- 
ments, individuals and organizations 
were asked to list such firenghting re- 
sources as could be used if necessary. 
‘These included manpower, trucks, trac- 
tors, boats, airplanes, power pumps, 
hose, hand tools, etc. ‘The splendid 
co-operation and response which came 
from all of these sources was a great 
satisfaction to the Department. 

In order that the services thus volun- 
teered might be made use of without 
delay when needed, the Bureau of For- 
est Fire Control has developed for 
each district both a fire suppression 
plan and a dispatcher’s list of manpower 
and available equipment. ‘This plan 
is simple, but comprehensive. It lists 
all different types of equipment and 
manpower in a notebook for each 
district making up a dispatcher’s list. 
Accompanying this book is a map show- 
ing graphically where each of the de- 
pots of men or equipment, whether 
State-owned or private, is located. The 
dispatcher’s notebook gives a descrip- 
tion of the quantity of manpower and 
equipment which can be drawn upon, 
its source, the telephone number and 
name of the person in authority to re- 
lease it for use. A separate page has 
been prepared for each dispatcher‘s list 
for each different item available, such 
as manpower, tractors, trucks, pumps 
and hose. Opposite each item is the 
number of the corresponding depot 
shown on the map. 

Each District Ranger and District 
Forester is equipped with such lists and 
maps. In the event of a large fire, a 
dispatcher will be named at once who 
will be made acquainted immediately 
with the location of the fire headquar- 
ters. This headquarters will be as near 
as possible to the fire and may be a 
Ranger’s truck, if equipped with radio, 
or a dwelling or other building where 
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a commercial telephone connection ex- 
ists. ‘lhe dispatcner will mark the lo- 
cation of this fire headquarters on his 
map and will await orders as to the 


needs of the hre boss. Should the 
call come to him for a couple of bull- 
dozers, for example, he will check his 
list to locate those nearest to the fire 
and dispatch them at once. Additional 
equipment or manpower will be dis- 
patched in the same manner. Com- 
munication between fire headquarters 
and the dispatcher will depend upon 
the location of the fire headquarters. 
Commercial telephone lines will be 
utilized when possible in order to keep 
the air clear for short wave radio com- 
munication. Where no commercial 
telephone can be utilized, communi- 
cation from the fire to the district 
offices will be made by short wave radio, 
from walkie-talkies or car radios to fire 
observation towers for relay to the 
dispatcher. 

In addition to the training now in 
progress of Forest Rangers and the 
technical personnel of the several dis- 
tricts affected, a separate course will 
be given before the spring fire season 
to the Observers in the correct pro- 
cedure for receiving and transmitting 
radio messages. Each Observer will be 
required, among other things, to main- 
tain a log showing exactly the messages 
which have passed through him. 


LL of this training and preparation 
is in motion so that the worst an- 
ticipated conditions can be met as 
uickly and efficiently as possible with 
the manpower and equipment available. 
Even this, however, will be of little 
avail unless the users of the Adirondack 
forests continue to co-operate with the 
Department in taking the greatest pos- 
sible care with fire. The co-operation 
during the past year in this respect was 
outstanding in every way, for despite 
the unusually heavy rains, fires could 
have occurred had the forest-using pub- 
lic been careless. 
—A. S. Hopkins, 
Director, Lands and Forests 
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from within 


(AND WITHOUT) 


and wood-boring insects indigenous 

to New York, and therefore their 
mere presence in our forests is not 
necessarily an indication that they are 
destroying large quantities of valuable 
timber. If there is enough life left in 
the tree so that it can defend itself by 
exuding pitch and so drowning out 
the invaders, damage caused by the in- 
sects may be insignificant. But when 
trees have been blown down or other- 
wise seriously damaged—as is the case 
within the Adirondacks at the present 
time—borers and beetles may move in 
and begin their destructive work. And 
when their activities become notice- 
able on standing or wind-thrown trees 
—or in logs piled on skidways—the 
owner had better not ignore the warn- 
ing signs. On the contrary, every effort 
should be made to salvage the infested 
timber as promptly as possible so as 
to prevent the loss of good wood and 
also help keep the insect population 
from multiplying to epidemic propor- 
tions. 

‘The casual observer may not be able 
to differentiate between the work of 
bark beetles and wood borers, since 
voth groups enter the trees or logs 
through holes in the bark, and both 
burrow within the tree where their 
work is mostly out of sight. However, 
there is a real difference in the pattern 
of their attack. The true bark beetles 
construct their burrows either entirely 
in the inner bark or partly in bark 
and partly in the sapwood, while the 
more common wood borers burrow 
deeply in the wood itself. ‘The former 
do relatively little direct damage to 
the wood, merely scoring the surface, 
but the latter often riddle the logs, mak- 
ing them unfit for lumber. 


Tee: is a variety of bark beetles 


Bark Beetles: Although more trees are 
killed by bark beetles than by any other 
group of insects, only a few species 
can successfully attack and kill vigorous 
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trees, and even these few vary some- 
what in their aggressiveness. ‘lhe morc 
common ones usually find over-mature, 
wind-thrown, fire-damaged or otherwise 
weakened trees more to their liking. 
When there are plenty of such vulner- 
able trees for the borer population to 
build up in, there may be a mass emi- 
gration from trees of low vitality into 
adjoining, healthy stands. 

In New York, the spruce bark beetle 
is most feared. Over the past two dec- 
ades, there have been several outbreaks 
of this insect in the overmature spruce 
stands in the Adirondacks which have 
resulted in the killing of the spruce 
on large areas of Forest Preserve lands. 
‘he wind-thrown and seriously dam- 
aged trees resulting from the storm of 
November 25, 1950 afford ideal breed- 
ing places for this beetle. Should the 
population reach epidemic proportions, 
damage to healthy spruce stands could 
be expected. 

Evidence of attack by this insect is 
the presence of small holes, boring 
dust and pitch tubes on the bark of 
the trunk, and the discoloration and 
gradual dropping of the needles. It 
is necessary to remove the bark in order 
to observe the intricate pattern of gal- 
leries made by the beetles (see plate). 

Trees attacked by the true bark 
beetles (such as the spruce bark beetle) 
are not necessarily ruined for use as 
pulpwood or lumber, since the insects 
merely destroy the inner bark. On the 
other hand, wood-staining fungi are 
sometimes introduced by the beetles, 


and this may result in slight discolora- 


tion of the outer sapwood. 


Ambrosia Beetle: The work of the am- 
brosia beetles differs from that of the 
true bark beetles in that their burrows 
are extended directly through the bark 
and into the sapwood (see plate). 
These burrows for the most part are 
confined to the sapwood, but may on 
occasion extend into the heartwood. 


Galleries made by bark beetles in a hard- 
wood log. It is necessary to remove the bark 
to observe this pattern of galleries. Damage 
by this insect does not ruin a tree for either 


pulp or lumber use. Bark beetles propagate 
in both hardwood and softwood. 


Most ambrosia beetles feed on dead or 
recently cut trees and since they require 
considerable moisture, seasoned wood 
is not favorable for their development. 
The chief damage from abrosia beetle 
is the black-stain galleries that appear 
in the sapwood of trees sawed into 
lumber. Most pine logs cut during 
the warmer months are especially sub- 
ject to attack by this insect. Since the 
burrows in the bark made by ambrosia 
beetles are inconspicuous, their work 
is often overlooked until the logs get 
onto the saw carriage. To minimize 
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insects that attack 


both down and standing 


timber 


damage by these beetles, the logs 
should be sawed up before summer. 
Logs cut in warm weather should be 
sawed immediately or stored in water. 


Borers: Ilatheaded and roundheaded 
borers are conspicuous and widely dis- 
tributed throughout the State. Their 


activities are primarily confined to dead 
wood, into which they bore deeply, 





Borer damage in an elm log. Both softwoods 
and hardwoods are attacked by these insects 
and galleries extend deep into the heartwood 
of the log, sometimes making the timber un- 
desirable for lumber. 





making holes the size of a lead pencil 
or even larger (see plate). Wood borer 
work is easily recognized by the small 
piles of sawdust on the outside of the 
log and by the characteristic oval holes 
made in the bark by the emerging adult 
beetles. Logs left in the woods or 
piled in the mill yard over the summer 
are subject to serious damage. So far, 
the wind-thrown timber in the Adiron- 
dacks has not been seriously attacked 
by borers, due partly to the fact that 
a majority of the trees was uprooted 
rather than broken off and so have not 
yet been dricd out to the point where 
they are subject to intensive attack . 

Since both bark beetles and borers 
spend most of their life cycle either 
under the bark or within the wood it- 
self, direct control with insecticides is 
difficult. In dealing with this problem, 
an ounce of prevention is always worth 
a pound of cure. As these insects are 
always present in the forests, the best 
way to keep down the losses caused by 
them is to move vulnerable timber out 
of the forests as quickly as possible. 

Water storage of softwood logs and 
pulpwood affords the best insurance 
against insect damage when the forest 
products are not to be utilized immedi- 
ately. Wood so stored may be kept 
for long periods with practically no 
damage from either insects or -~wood- 
staining fungi. 

Peeling of wood is also an effective 
method of preventing damage, but 
such a measure is expensive and diffi- 
cult, especially in the case of partly 
dried and wind-thrown timber, and it is 
not recommended except in those cases 
where the logs are to be used for special 
purposes such as log cabins. 

—WitiiaM M. Foss 


Ambrosia beetle galleries in the sapwood of a 
log. Discoloration adjoining the galleries il- 
lustrates the fungus stain associated with the 
borings by this insect. Both the holes and the 
stain lower the grade of lumber. Damage is 
caused to both hardwood and softwood timber 


Courtney B. Norton 


Courtney B. Norton (“Mr. Norton, 
His Hardwoods and His Steamboat,” 
Aug.-Sept. 1950), is dead. Cattaraugus 
County has lost a very distinguished 
citizen; we and many others have lost 
a very good friend. 


Mr. Norton was a pioneer. In the 
practical sense, he was a pioncer in 
the field of good forest management, 
and whenever we wanted pictures to 
show the way a good working forest 
ought to look we went down to Great 
Valley, climbed into Mr. Norton’s jeep, 
and bounced off into the woods that 
Nortons have been working for five 
generations. Although Mr. Norton 
was one of the first to sign up under 
the Forest Practice Act, nobody here 
in the Department would deny that 
we learned a lot more from Mr. Norton 
than we ever taught him. 


He was also a pioneer in another, 
perhaps more important sense. It 
seemed to us at least that he had 
found the answer to a difficult ques- 
tion: How to live a good life in the 
country. His absurd steamboat, his 
immense pancake griddle represented 
a lot more than mere whims and per- 
sonal indulgence; they were symbols 
of a generous spirit and an instinctive 
understanding of the kind of things 
that are important in leading a civi- 
lized life beyond the limits of cities 
and towns. 


But the steamboat and the pancake 
griddle—and Mr. Norton himself— 
must be viewed against the background 
of the forests that produced them. 
“I’m the fourth generation here,” he 
told us once, “and I want to pass this 
place on better than I found it.” 

He has—and more. 








The photograph on our second cover 
shows part of a 100-acre lot that Mr. 
Norton and his son (who has now taken 
over the business) cut six vears ago. 
They took one million board feet of 
lumber off this lot at that time, and be- 
fore that, other Nortons had been cut- 
ting it since 1815. 
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OUNDED by the famous AuSable 

on the south and by Lake Cham- 
plain on the east, Clinton County is 
said to contain the best trout stream in 
the State—the North Branch of the 
Great Chazy, locally called the Ellen- 
burg stream. Surveys have shown an 
average catch of one trout per fishing 
hour, while the better known AuSable 
produces about a trout per three hours. 
‘The county received nearly 17 million 
fish last year, of which 342,005 were 
trout, 20,000 muskies and 16,500,000 
walleyes (pikeperch). ‘The trout were 
152,000 brookics, 133,960 browns, 16,- 
300 rainbows and 39,745 lake trout. 
Kern Lake received 500,000 walleye 
fry and Lake Champlain the rest. For 
the complete stocking list, write to the 
Albany office. 

There are nearly 500 miles of streams 
and over 3,000 acres of water which 
are recommended for trout stocking; 
18 miles for muskies; 41 miles and 
2,560 acres for smallmouth bass; 3,840 
acres for lake trout and 5,760 acres for 
whitefish. All these waters are open to 
public fishing. 

There is a State Public Campsite on 
Cumberland Bay just north of Platts- 
burg and a new one is being planned 
near the mouth of the AuSable on 
Lake Champlain. The new AuSable 
Game Management Area will adjoin 
this Campsite and will be open to pub- 
lic hunting when developed. There is 
fine hunting throughout the county. 

The famous AuSable Chasm is lo- 
cated on the boundary of this and 
K'ssex County. Part of the county is 
within the Adirondack Park Blue Line. 
A new, extensive reforestation arca of 
6,520 acres, called Clinton Reforesta- 
tion Area No. 1 (formerly the Ma- 
comb’s Military Reservation), is be- 
tween the Saranac and Salmon rivers. 
In it is the new Davis Lake on the 
Salmon River, a short distance down- 
stream from Peasleeville. 

There are two fire towers, both ac- 
cessible by trail, one at Lyon Moun- 
tain not far from Chazy Lake, the 
other on Plummer Hill just north of 





AuSable Forks. 


Lake Champlain is a story in itself 
(see Oct.-Nov. ’47 issue). It is part of 
the navigable water route from New 
York—via the Hudson River, Cham- 
plain Canal and the St. Lawrence—to 
the Atlantic. 





—F rep EVERETT 


Hunter 





S reported previously in this mag- 

azine, the Department for the past 
hive years has been attempting to de- 
velop a systematic and thorough pro- 
gram aimed at reducing hunting acci- 
dents. From the beginning, it has 
been our conviction that the most prac- 
tical means of attaining this objective 
is to make sure that persons to whom 
hunting licenses are issued are properly 
qualified to handle firearms safely. In 
a general sense, this is the same objec- 
tive as that of the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles—which requires all drivers to 
demonstrate their ability to handle cars 
safely before receiving a license. 

The Department’s first step in attain- 
ing this objective was to require per- 
sons under the age of 17 who had not 
previously held a hunting license to get 
their first one from a Game Protector, 
who before issuing it gave a brief course 
of instruction to the applicant. This 
provision resulted in a very substantial 
decrease in the number of hunting acci- 
dents among junior hunters. Neverthe- 
less, there were certain obvious draw- 
backs: the program took a lot of the 
Protector’s time away from other work, 
the instruction given was of necessity 
too brief to be adequate, and the incon- 
veniences to both Protector and appli- 
cant were many. 

To remedy this situation, the De- 
partment contacted the National Rifle 
Association in Washington. Working 
closely with the Department, the NRA 
developed a standard, four-hour train- 
ing course in the safe handling of fire- 
arms—a course which includes firing live 
ammunition and which is conducted 
in regularly scheduled classes by trained 
NRA instructors. Legally designated as 
the Department’s agent, the NRA has 
now been conducting such courses for 
two full years. 
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Training 


Shoulder patches worn by the 
NRA instructor (left) and the 
stundent graduating from his 
course in safe gun handling 


Department Game Protectors have 
continued to brief applicants where and 
when no NRA instruction has been 
available. The vastly superior effective- 
ness of the NRA program, however, is 
indicated by some very simple figures: 
in the two years (1950 and 1951), 
Game Protectors briefed 11,411 junior 
hunters, of whom 19 were subsequently 
involved in accidents. During the same 
period the NRA instructed 9,333, of 
whom only two were involved in acci- 
dents (both of which were minor and 
unavoidable). 

There are still “bugs” in the pro- 
gram. Although the NRA now has 
about 900 instructors operating in this 
State, more are needed in certain areas. 
In addition, some mechanical details 
must be straightened out to eliminate 
unnecessary inconvenience to both ap- 
plicants and instructors. It is hoped 
that these and other problems can 
be settled at open meetings to be held 
throughout the State this June. 

But because of the obvious over all 
suecess of the program, Governor 
Dewey has just signed a bill which ex- 
tends the provisions of the old law to 
include the 17 to 21 vear age group. 
If this works as expected, it is hoped 
that in a vear or two it will be possible 
to extend the law still further—to in- 
clude ~II new hunters, regardless of age. 


HIS approach to the problem of 
hunting accidents represents a pio- 
neer effort, and its outstanding suc- 
cess has attracted the attention of many 
other states. Credit should go largely 
to the NRA—and in particular to the 
Junior Hunter Instructors who have 
worked hard for no material reward and 
too little thanks. They have saved 

many lives. 
—P. W. Fossurcu 
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“STOP THIEF ” From the New York Herald, April 20, 1903. 
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PLEASE NOTE 


Shortly before publication of our 
December-January issue, Commissioner 
Duryea wrote a letter to newspaper edi- 
tors throughout the State requesting their 
co-operation in publicizing the current 
discussion of the Forest Preserve. He 
pointed out that such a discussion could 
not and should not be conducted solely 
in the Department's magazine, since The 
Conservationist has only a limited cir- 
culation whereas management of the 
Forest Preserve affects every citizen of 
the State. 

The response has been excellent. In 


particular, The Tupper Lake Free Press 
and The New York Times have reported 


the facts accurately and at length, al 
though neither of these papers has been 
sympathetic, editorially, with the Depart- 
ment’s point of view. In many other 
papers, the coverage has likewise been 
extensive and fair. 

The result has been a very large vol- 
ume of press comment and letters. Any 
attempt (such as is made here) to sum- 
marize such reaction necessarily involves 
a lot of picking and choosing. We have 
done our best to present a representative 
cross-section.—Editor 





THE ALBANY TIMES-UNION 


When the editor of the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s official publication, “The N. Y. State 
Conservationist,” in the October-November 
issue of 1951 posed several questions on its 
management policies with respect to the State's 
Forest Preserve in the Adirondacks and the 
Catskills, we expected an ethical discussion of 
the problem, according to long established rights 
and traditions. 

The inference evident in the above issue and 
the current December-January issue is that the 
Conservation Department does not like the 
language of the State Constitution, and is now 
seeking to avoid its original concept by ini- 
tiating a proposed scientific lumbering operation 
of our Forest Preserve, combined with a non- 
commercial exploitation of these properties where- 
by artificial parks, highly improved roads and 
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extensive camps will replace the natural wilder- 
ness area now protected by Section 1, Article 
XIV of our State Constitution. 

The anticipated funds from the blowdown of 
November, 1950, may reach two and one-half 
million dollars, according to an estimate released 
by Commissioner Duryea on December 25, 1951. 
In short, the Commissioner's ingenious program 
could initiate an unprofitable exploitation, which 
would eventually destroy the natural values of 
our Forest Preserve as it now exists, “Forever as 
Wild Forest Lands.” 

We believe that the Public Press is the proper 
forum for the discussion of any vital consti- 
tutional question affecting our Forest Preserve, 
and not entirely in the limited circulation of a 
magazine published by the Conservation Depart- 
ment, devoted to the furtherance of its own 
welfare, and the development of public opinion 
favorable to its activities. 

—Editorial 


ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


We're pleased, but not surprised, that Perry 
Duryea has started off the New Year by being 
the first conservation commissioner to have the 
courage to open a full and frank public discus- 
sion of the Forest Preserve. 

In posing these questions and launching a 
public discussion of them in the department’s 
magazine, The New York Conservationist, the 
Commissioner holds that since his department 
is charged with the care and management of 
the preserve, that it is his duty to do so. We 
agree. 

He goes further—and asks some of his ablest 
men to publicly state their views on these ques- 
tions. Their thought-provoking statements are 
too comprehensive to summarize here—but they 
lead to these conclusions: That much of the 
preserve should remain undisturbed forever; that 
in other portions, the forests themselves and 
the wildlife they support can be improved and 
enhanced by modern forestry and wildlife man- 
agement; that there are great opportunities to 
increase the recreational use of the preserve; that 
the building of a greater preserve along these 
lines will benefit the economy not only of the 
North Country—but of the entire state; and 
finally, and most importantly, that these things 
could be done without destroving the wilderness 
character of the preserve. 

We have one especially strong conviction of 
our own. We believe that present restrictions 
which limit the use of much of the preserve to 
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PRESS COMMENT 


the few who are young or robust enough to live 
out of a pack basket, are unfair. The preserve 
has cost us millions to buy and maintain. We 
all pay the bill, so we shall all be entitled to 
use it. The present restrictions were written long 
before the automobile made it possible for the 
average family to reach the mountains. They 
should be carefully rewritten to mect our pres- 
ent day needs. 

Congratulations, Mr. Commissioner, for hav- 
ing initiated this discussion. You will be called 
a “timber thief” and worse—but your shoulders 
are broad and we know that you will see it 
through. 

—Editorial 


THE UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH 


If the taxpayers would only supply the money 
there are many “Roman circuses” the Conserva- 
tion Department could provide for people seck- 
ing entertainment such as they enjoy back home. 
Brush could be cleared from under the trees and 
buildings put up and leased. Under the proposals 
baseball fields and tennis courts would be pos- 
sible. 

The general idea of these advocates who ask 
“opening up of the woods” seems to be that 
a wild forest is something contemptible, asso- 
ciated with mosquitoes and porcupines which 
has no place in this modern age when government 
can do so much for everybody. 

They want to drag in the playthings and the 
equipment with which people are accustomed 
and plant it down in the forest so that it won’t 
be different, or grow back to the mysterious 
charm it had before the days of the white man. 

—Editorial 


THE OTSEGO FOREST CO-OPERATOR 


Where is the “forever wild” theory when a 
“November 1950” hurricane can ruin it over- 
night, and, at the same time, make it possible 
for fire to finish what the storm left? 

—Editorial 


THE MONTREAL GAZETTE 


Down in New York State, which despite the 
number of anglers and hunters from there who 
visit Quebec each year, is a heavily forested 
geological division with many lakes, streams, 
mountains and a lot of fish and game of their 
own, they are having a brisk controversy on 
forest policy in State-owned preserves. It would 
seem to be the age-old clash between sincere, 
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“A HELPING HAND.” From the New York Herald, March 30, 1903 
Copyright, 1903, The New York Herald Co, 


but often fanatical and sometimes unreasonable 
idealism and the urge for change with the 
changing times backed by scientific factfinding 
and practical demonstration. We may hope that 
these differences of opinion are resolved in a 
manner to take some pressure off both our 
forests and our fish and game. And this will be 
possible if the people and the powers that be 
heed the considered advice being offered them in 
pages of The Conservationist, official organ of 
the New York State Conservation Department. 

That such thought should develop in the 
Conservation Department is natural and fitting 
and it prompted the editor of the ‘“Conserva- 
tionist” to ask the following questions: (The 
four questions.—Ed.) 

Many New Yorkers who have fished in our 
provincial parks like Laurentide, de la Varen- 
drve and Gaspe, or who have hunted over 
territories under lease to our leading pulp and 
paper companies would have the answers to 
those questions. And in every case the answer 
would be an emphatic “No”. For here they have 
found deer literally following early winter wood 
cutters to get at the tops. And a few years after 
the cutting they have seen the same animals 
enjoving lush feeding and effective cover in the 
new growth springing up. They have seen moose 
unconcernedly making use of hundreds of miles 
of bush roads and partridge by the thousands 
making use of those same roads as feeding, 
dusting and sunning grounds. With proper law 
observances, modern forest management is defi- 
nitely a boon to both hunters and anglers as well 
as for those who find their recreation with 
camera or brush, or just look around. 

Terms of constitutions certainly must be 
upheld as long as they are in force, but there 
are such measures as amendments. Just as 
certainly there come times when the provisions 
of half a century ago become futile and oppres- 
sive today and in such instances an amendment 
would be in order. 

—With Rod and Gun, by Isaak Hunter 


WALKING NEWS 


Every few vears the pot boils over and tries 
to mar the wilderness tang of our Adirondack 
(and Catskill) parks. The Conservation Depart- 
ment itself has suggested in an article in their 
magazine, that an examination be held on 
whether the 14th Amendment ought be changed 
to permit opening the Adirondacks to many 
more people. 

What we don’t want in the Adirondacks is 


that modernizing such as building speed roads, 
amusement centers, hotels on some peaks, cog- 
rails to the summits, etc. for by such plans to 
cater to the multitudes, that wild savor will 
vanish, for with the crowds coming in conces- 
sions must be added. This is what the Depart- 
ment wants, money from concessions. 

Wm. Hoeferlin, Editor 


THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


Conservation Commissioner Perry B. Duryea 
and six informed adjutants, Pete Fosburgh, 
E. W. Littlefield, Bob Darrow, Art Holweg, 
Bill Mulholland and Clayton Seagears collab- 
orated on an interesting yarn, titled “Our Forest 
Preserve.” It is certainly a fine spirit that has 
gone into the yarn. A spirit of determination 
that future generations will surely have to ad- 
mire when looking back on these crucial con- 
servation times. And, may I happily add, a fine 
official spirit with which the Conservation De- 
partment begins 1952. 

—Woods and Waters, by Stan Smith 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


The closing year has seen little of great 
moment in the outdoor field. 

But 1952 will be different in this respect. 
The Conservation Department is seeing to that, 
playing bean bag with a stick of dynamite— 
the opening of the Forest Preserve. 

There’s much to be said for the Conservation 
Department’s idea of a change in management 
policvy—for, at present, all of these areas have 
to be handled the same. It would seem to be 
well that there be a change, that it be permis- 
sible to handle the various areas for the greatest 
benefit to the people of the state and of the 
land itself, with conservation, — recreation, 
economic and cultural factors along with the 
sentimental all considered in each case. 

What will be needed is a system of safe- 
guards so that, if these proposals are accepted, 
they will not be abused. Once that assurance 
is made, and guaranteed, the public may give 
full backing to the project, which is certainly 
worthwkze. 

—Angler and Hunter, by Ed Moore 


THE ROCKLAND COUNTY JOURNAL- 
NEWS 


It is casy for people to jump at conclusions 
and say, for instance, as some have already 


said: “Leave the forest preserve as it is and 
don’t make any changes in its management.” 
But this would be a prejudiced and ignorant 
approach. It would, in effect, take the stand 
that the forests should rot and tumble into 
ruin, and no effort should be made to make 
use of modern day methods of salvaging timber 
that now goes to waste and to turn thumbs 
down on any sensible method of management 
which would provide an income without de- 
stroying a vestige of the primeval character of 
the lands. It would also mean nothing should 
be done to provide a more suitable habitat for 
wildlife. 

The framers of the constitution meant to 
protect the forest preserve. What they did not 
mean to do was to put it in cold storage for- 
ever as something to be owned merely for 
ownership’s sake. 

—The Sportsmen's Corner, by J. Fred Geist 


THE NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR 


Shall we manage our Forest Preserve or shall 
it remain inviolate, forever wild? 

Argument for forest management include: 

The preserve actually can best be maintained, 
and its use enjoyed by more people, through 
an intelligent system of cutting mature trees. 

Mature forests, the storied “forest primeval,” 
are not and never have been a good habitat 
for game birds and animals; the tall trees 
throttle ground growth on which game depends 
for both food and cover. 

The State, without jeopardizing the recrea- 
tional character of the preserve, could control 
fire hazard and reap annual revenue by sys- 
tematic cutting. This revenue could be used to 
enlarge and develop the preserve. 

Failure to manage and harvest our forests 
deprives the State and Nation of valuable and, 
in these times, critical materials. 

Arguments against any change in present 
safeguards: 

These have stood since 1885 and have pro- 
tected our forests against exploitation and des- 
poliation. 

Permit controlled lumbering and that would 
be the “opening wedge” for destruction and 
defacement of our wild areas; other commercial 
interests, under the excuse of flood control or 
power development, would move in and the 
people would gradually lose their most priceless 
heritage. 

Our present officials (a tribute to Duryea and 
the devoted men in his department) could be 
trusted to act in the people’s best interest. 
But suppose, at some future time, these offices 
fell among thieves who could be seduced by 
bribes or graft? 

As we said, this debate is fundamental. It 
concerns every New Yorker, his children and 
generations to come. We're not attempting to 
solve it here. 

We do congratulate The Conservation Depart- 
ment for bringing it out into the open, at the 
risk of bitter criticism. We hope this “great 
debate” will result in better blueprints for keep- 
ing our forest lands safe for the people and their 
health—forever. 


—Editorial 


THE BUFFALO COURIER EXPRESS 


Always a touchy subject, management of this 
big hunk of public domain frequently gets 
lambasted from all sides and especially when 
power projects and road-building are mentioned. 
Every so often management policies are criti- 
cized. 

Commissioner Durvea reaffirms the need for 
the policy of protecting the wilderness character 
of the preserves and believes that the State 
should keep out of the closed cabin and hotel 
business in the preserve. He cautions against 
any constitutional change which might open the 
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way to any form of commercial exploitation of 
the preserve for private gain. 

The Conservationist article makes it clear 
that the Department’s aim is to promote ade- 
quate public discussion of all phases of the pre- 
serve problem. 


THE TUPPER LAKE FREE PRESS 


The current issue of The Conservationist, 
official publication of the New York State Con 
servation Department, devotes seven pages to 
a comprehensive discussion of the Empire State's 
management policies, in connection with the 
huge state-owned Forest Preserve lands in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills. 

It poses questions, and recommends solutions 
which, we believe, constitute the honest and 
considered opinion of capable administrators who 
have the best interests of the people of the 
state at heart. Whether those recommendations 
are practicable and necessary is something else 
again, and inasmuch as the people of ‘Tupper 
Lake, Saranac Lake and Lake Placid particu- 
larly, along with all other Adirondack residents, 
have more at stake from the economic stand 
point in the future handling of the Forest Pre- 
serve than do “down-staters’”, we strongly recom- 
mend to all readers that they obtain a copy of 
The Conservationist, read it carefully and give 
some careful thought to the problem. 


—Fditorial 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


The manner in which the Conservation De- 
partment has proposed a reconsideration of the 
legal status of the Forest Preserve is so candid 
that there certainly can be no ground for com- 
plaint against the department's methods 

The department then proceeds to give its 
opinions and knowledge in four articles. One, 
by Commissioner Duryea, has been reported 
here earlier. I will add to that report this 
much: . . . “that T have found many people 
within this department and outside of it who 
are afraid to speak their minds on the man- 
agement of the Forest Preserve simply for 
fear of persecution in one form or another 
from those who may disagree with them.” 
Coming from a man who has an extremeh 
realistic approach to his problems this thought 
is profoundly disturbing. The idea that anv 
State employee might actually be persecuted 
for speaking freely is so revolting that I can’t 
help expressing the thought that the Commis- 
sioner is wrong, for once 

The second article on the preserve is a tech- 
nical one by the editor, P. W. Fosburgh, who 
describes the preserve: 2,179,556 acres in the 
Adirondacks, 233,174 in the Catskills. Mr. 
Fosburgh gives an_ interesting approach to the 
opposition to any changes in the preserve: that 
the state owns only 40 per cent of the total 
within “the Adirondack Blue Line” and_ that 
the remaining 60 per cent is owned by indi- 
viduals and by clubs. My recollection is that 
most of the opposition to changes in the pre- 
serve policies rises from groups who hold those 
private lands. 


—Rod and Gun, by Edmund Gilligan 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The management of the New York State 
Forest Preserve, a matter which has been refer- 
red to on many occasions as a “hot potato,” now 
has been firmly grabbed by Conservation Com 
missioner Perry B. Duryea, and regardless of how 
long or in what manner he holds it there is 
an excellent chance that he will end up with 
burned fingers. 

Regardless of your views on the subject, the 
careful reading of the opinions set down in 
the Conservationist should prove interesting. 
Personally, we feel Commissioner Durvea de- 
serves praise for his courage in raising the issue. 
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BATTLE SHAPING UP 
ON STATE FORESTS 


Conservation Department Bid 
for Restudy of Tree-Cutting 
Ban Stirs Controversy 


By DOUGLAS DALES 
| Special to Tue Nuw Yorx Times, 


Albany, Jan. 12—-A major battle is 
shaping up here over what policy the 
State should pursue with respect to the 
2,413,270 acres of land that comprise 
State forest preserves in the Adirondack 
and Catskill mountains. 

The present policy, now fixed by the 
Constitution, prohibits the cutting of 
any trees in the vast area. In the back 
of the fight is the feeling in some 
quarters that the restrictive policy is 
not only preventing the public from 
realizing to the fullest the recreational 
opportunities of the area, but is actually 
detrimental to the forests and the ex- 
istence of wild game life. 

The controversy has been touched 
off with a suggestion by Commissioner 
Perry B. Durvea of the Conservation 
Department that the time has come to 
re-examine the policy in the light of 
technical knowledge on forestry prac- 
tices and wildlife management that has 
accrued since the present policy was 
fixed by constitutional mandate in 1885. 

Lining up on one side are sportsmen 
and nature lovers, joined toge'her in 
many conservationist organizations, who 
traditionally have opposed any chanve 
in the Constitutional provision that de- 
clares the forest preserves “shall be for- 
ever kept as wild forest land.” 

On the other side will be those who 
believe that the public interest can best 
be served by the application of modern 
technical knowledge, which will improve 
conditions for the propagation of wild- 
life and which will make possible a 
wider use of the vast area for recrea- 
tional purposes 

Reprinted by permission of 


The New York Times 








Except where it applies to the few areas of 
primitive wilderness, which unquestionably 
should be left untouched, the existing policy of 
Forest Preserve management calls for serious 
study. 

Wood, Field and Stream, by Raymond R. Camp 


SARANAC LAKE FISH & GAME 
CLUB NEWS 


Can adequate safeguards be set up which will 
protect the best interests of the people from the 
commercial exploitation of any new manage- 
ment policy requiring changes in Article 14 of 
the State Constitution? 

Just remember that until this question is 
answered satisfactorily, all vou read and hear will 
be putting the cart before the horse and clas- 
sified as conservation education. I think we 
should have a thorough study of the problem 
by men on a state and national level—e:ninently 
qualified in the conservation field. This study 
could be initiated bv the Conservation Com- 
missioner for the future guidance of a tempo- 
rary legislative commission on the forest pre- 
serve. Until then, let not swect sentimentality 
nor scientific fact becloud the crux of the matter. 

—Ed Worthington, Jr. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Dear Mr. Duryea: Mrs. Walter Slifer, of 
Rochester—Chairman of Conservation for the 
Federated Clubs of New York State—has made 
a report of work being done by the Conserva- 
tion Department of the State. 

Members of the Federation Board (repre- 
senting 347 clubs and 17,000 members) wish 
to express their approval of the opportunity to 
evaluate the Conservation Department's rec- 
ommendations as expressed in The Conserva- 
tionist. 

Edith Alexander, Corres. Sec., 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc. 


Dear Editor: The issue can be stated in two 
words; Natural vs Artificial. Once the artificial 
is begun the natural is destroved; and, cannot 
be replaced. Surely, upon the five million acres 
plus of sub-marginal land, and excepting the 
forest preserve, (vour own figures), there is 
room in plenty for the forestry management and 
game management boys to play to their heart's 
content. 

This letter is not an attempt to start a mail 
order argument. We do wish, however, to be 
placed on record as being most strongly opposed 
to the abandonment of the “forever wild” 
principle. 

DeVere A. Card, 
Madison Co. Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs 


Dear Sir: At the last meeting of the Fur Fin 
Feather Club of Utica, N. Y. the problem of 
leaving or using the State lands, that up to 
now have been left in a wild state, for lumber 
or otherwise cutting up for any other reason 
was discussed in detail and great length. The 
decision reached by the members was that the 
Forever Wild Lands that belong to the people 
be left as the State Constitution proclaims and 
that this organization known as the Fur Fin 
Feather Club of Utica, goes on record as op- 
posing any change. 
James V. Cain, Secretary, 
Fur Fin Feather Club, Utica 


Dear Sir: I. The management policy for the 
Forest Preserve was written years ago, but it 
was reafirmed by the 1938 Constitutional Con- 
vention. The majority of the Citizens of New 
York State favor keeping these lands forever 
wild. 
II. Watershed protection is the major con- 
sideration in keeping the Forest Preserve land 
in the Catskill and Adirondack Parks forever 
wild. 
III. Holding the Forest Preserve land forever 
wild is its greatest recreational potential. 
IV. The Forest Preserve was not established 
and has not been maintained to produce plenti- 
ful birds and game. 
V. It is our understanding the Conservation 
Department is an administrative arm of New 
York State and is not mandated to influence 
legislation or establish policy concerning the 
Forest Preserve or other overall conservation 
policies. The sportsmen in this area do not 
want their subscription to The Conservationist 
or license fee money used to advocate a change 
in the present status of the Forest Preserve, be 
it tree cutting, mining or enclosed cabins. 
Schenectady County Conservation Council, 
Robert L. Bierbaum, Scotia 


The New York Section, Society of American 
Foresters, at its winter mecting at Albany, 
New York, January 25, 1952, favors, as pro- 
posed by Conservation Department Commis- 
sioncr Perry B. Durvea, the free and open 
discussion by the people of the State of New 
York of state policy embracing the Forest 
Preserve in Article XIV, Section 1, of the 
Constitution. 
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TWINS EVERY TIME 


ROUSE hunters, picnickers or any 
who hike through our New York 
woodlands have probably seen 

this shade-loving perennial. It is a low 
trailing plant and be it spring or fall, 
one can hardly miss its coral-red berries. 
The berries are of such a permanent 
nature that one frequently finds they 
weather the ice and snow of winter and 
emerge again in the spring still cling- 
ing to the later flowering branches on 
which they developed the preceding 
spring. 

“Twin-berry” (as many of us know 
it) can be found from Nova Scotia to 
Florida and west to Texas and Minne- 
sota. With such widespread distribu- 
tion in our woodlands, throughout 
much of the United States, one might 
expect to find many species of this 
plant. Its closest relative, however, is 
found in far-off Japan. 

The name “twin-berry” apparently 
comes from the way the fruit is formed. 
This particular plant (unlike any other 
with which I am familiar in this coun- 
try) forms each of its single fruits from 
pairs of flowers that are borne on the 
ends of its branches. If vou look 
closely at the red berry you have con- 
clusive proof of this by finding the two 
black calyxes protruding from the bot- 
tom of the berry, although it has but 
a single stem. Thus each berry repre- 
sents twins, or more accurately, Siamese 
twins. 

Perhaps a more descriptive term for 
this plant would be “one-berry” (as it 
sometimes is called), because more of- 


ten in the plant world each flower 
produces an aggregate fruit, as in Tasp- 
berries, or a multiple fruit as in mul- 
berries. In this instance, however— 
unique so far as I know in our local 
flora—it takes two flowers to produce a 
single fruit. 

Depending on location, the white, 
fragrant, feathery flowers are found any 
time from April to late June. Occa- 
sionally there is a sccond flowering in 
the fall. The fruiting period follows 
and the berries may persist until the 
next spring unless eaten by small game. 
In this respect it is similar to the winter- 
green with which it is sometimes con- 
fused. The wintergreen, however, holds 
its leaves above ground and the solitary 
berries hang below them. The aromatic 
nature of both the leaves and the 
berries easily distinguishes them from 
the ground- clinging “partridge berry. 

Although not a ‘preferred food of its 

namesake our favorite game bird, it is 

easy to sce where the name partridge 
berry comes from. It is certainly eaten 
by ruffed grouse when they cannot find 
food they consider more desirable. 
Through observation and food habit 
studies we have found that, in addition 
to the partridge, the fox, the raccoon, 
the skunk and sixtcen different kinds of 
birds including the quail and the ring- 
necked pheasant eat the berries of this 
woodland plant. 


O you have a rock garden, a wood- 
land garden or even a terrarium? 
The partridge berry is ideal ground 


Flora 


cover in shady, acid soil where it is often 
hard to find anything ornamental that 
will grow. The horizontal trailing na- 
ture of this plant, plus its branching 
roots lend it ability to hide or fill in 
some difficult crook or cranny in your 
“natural” garden, be it inside or out. 
The dark green leaves usually have a 
white mid-vein which mav help you 
recognize this little woodland plant 
should you have the misfortune to come 
upon it without either its colorful red 
berry or its dainty white, sometimes 
pinkish flowers. 

A brief look into old medicine books 
tells us of other names and uses for 


this plant. Would you like to try 
some? Repeated application of “twin- 
berry” was said to relieve the pain of 


sensitive carious teeth. Have you a use 
for an anti- “spasmodic? Try “one-berry” 
—nothing like it, we're told. Hundreds 
of years ago the Iroquois Indians knew 
many uses for this “squaw-berry,” 
“squaw-vine,” or “squaw-plum” as they 
called it. You’ve heard of painless 
childbirth; so had the Iroquois. They 
did not know “twilight sleep” but they 
did know “squaw- berry.’ Unfortun- 
ately, physicians and scientists now tell 
us its use was strictly psychological, even 
as Old Doc’s “little pink pill.” 

Partridge berry, by whatever name 
it is called, has nothing in its chemical 
makeup to substantiate a claim to medi- 
cinal value. But it is certainly a very 
attractive ground cover and furnishes 
a tasty tid- bit to many denizens of our 
forests. —Davip ALLEN 
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WE'RE PLEASED TO NOTE: 


(1) That the Andrew E. Zimmer 
Fish and Game Protective Association 
of Richmond County is in the process 
of conducting a conservation course for 
boys between the ages of 13 and 18. 
Instruction in various aspects of con- 
servation is being given by experienced 
members of the club, and 120 boys are 
enrolled. ‘Those receiving the highest 
marks in a written examination at the 
end of the course will be awarded a 
ten days’ stay at our DeBruce Conser- 
vation Camp. 

(2) The Lions Club of Fairborn, 
Ohio (which seems to be an organiza- 
tion of unusual imagination) has so- 
licited other Lions Clubs throughout 
the nation for “small gifts for each lady 
who attends its Ladies’ Night’. By 
way of answer, the Albany Lions Club 
contributed a gift subscription to THE 
Conservationist. We hope the proper 
Ohio Lioness gets it. 

(3) The Carmen Fish and Game 
Club has given a subscription to THE 
ConseRvATIONIST to each and every 
one of its members. 

(4) The Pawling Fish and Game 
Association (other clubs do this too) 
lists on its membership application 
blank a subscription (optional, of 
course) to THe CONSERVATIONIST, as 
well as an invitation to contribute to 
the fund to be used to send boys to 
our camp at DeBruce. 

For all of which we are very grateful. 


ALGAE-FREE WATER? 


Now it’s 2,3-dichloronaphtho-qui- 
none. It’s a chemical which Science 
News Letter of March 8 says will make 
for better lake swimming. 

According to the story, small lakes 
may soon be made more pleasant for 
summer swimming through the use of 
a chemical that controls the bloom of 
blue-green algae. These algae are re- 
sponsible for many of the unpleasant 
effects of heavy summer growth in 
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lakes. According to the report, ex- 
tremely small doses of the chemical 
will kill the bloom-producing algae, but 
will not affect other plant growth in 
the lake. ‘The compound was found 
by University of Wisconsin botanists 
when they tested more than 300 sub- 
stances looking for a substitute for cop- 
per sulfate, commonly used as a lake 
algaecide. 

The chemical, Science News Letter 
says, is apparently harmless to fish and 
other organisms in the water. Addi- 
tional tests, however, must be made to 
determine its effect on fish and aquatic 
plants after long exposure. Unlike cop- 
per sulfate, the quinone chemical will 
not form a permanent toxic deposit on 
the bottom mud of a lake. 


BUSY BELLEAYRE 


From opening of the season in late 
November to March 15 this year, 
Belleayre Mountain Ski Center in the 
Catskills (just off Route 28 near Pine 
Hills) had 85 days of good skiing. A 
record season. 

Nearly 10,000 automobiles and buses 
brought 31,662 individuals to Belle- 
avre. The ski school operated by the 
Department and the cafeterias and ski 
shop did a good business. All weekends 
were crowded and on the biggest day, 
February 23d, over 500 autos were re- 
ported turned back by the State Police 
at the main highway. Skiers were lined 
up every weekend awaiting their turn 
on the chairlift which hoisted them to 
the top of Belleayre Mountain for a 
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run down the trails. Well maintained 
trails and an cfficient ski patrol kept 
serious accidents to a minimum, and 
those that did come a-cropper received 
prompt and skillful first aid. 

In late March the snow was still deep 
on Belleayre, and Superintendent 
Arthur Draper believed conditions 
would continue good for several more 
weeks of operation. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


‘Two interesting bits of information 
have come to us from David L. Wood 
of Syracuse. One concerns a large bob- 
cat killed by a member of the Fayette- 
ville-Manlius Rod and Gun Club, shot 
in the vicinity of the Club. (Mr. Wood 
says this information is given solely in 
the interest of acquainting readers with 
the fact that these animals are to be 
found in central New York.) The 
other is this: 

“Grandpa admits that chewing to- 
bacco is a filthy habit, but defies any- 


one to prove that it ever started a forest 
fire.” 


LEECHES FOR BAIT 


If you want some new bait, try 
leeches. Our Ontario-St. Lawrence 
Fisheries District biologists base this 
counsel on findings while working on 
the experimental northern pike tagging 
program during the pike spawning pe- 
riod in North Sandy Pond. 

A trap net was set in a South Sandy 
Pond marsh area where much northern 
pike spawning activity had been taking 
place. It was necessary to find, if pos- 
sible, to what extent other species of 
fish were feeding on northern pike 
eggs. A number of bullheads, crappics 
and some sunfish and suckers were 
caught and examined. Nearly every fish 
checked had been feeding heavily on 
leeches and insect larvae; only one 
bullhead had eaten any pike eggs. 

Our fisheries men feel that leeches 
ought to be equally appetizing to the 
trout family. 
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STATE FORESTS 


The silvicultural operations—thin- 
ning and pruning of plantations and 
improvement in natural stands—are 
about completed for the 1951-52 sea- 
son, the Bureau of State Forests reports. 

It is expected that spring planting 
will start about the middle of April. 
Plans call for setting out approximately 
six million trees, made up chicfly of 
while pine, red pine and European 
larch, the planting to take place in 
Forest Districts 1 through 9. 





FOREST FIRE CONTROL NOTES 


In all districts in New York State, 
Forest Rangers are at this moment 
busily preparing for the opening of the 
spring fire season. Of course, the 
date on which fires will begin to occur 
is indefinite, but it will coincide with 
the disappearance of snow and the sub- 
sequent drying out—by sun and high 
winds—of dead vegetation on the forest 
floor. 

One of our first jobs is to repair win- 
ter’s damage to all telephone lines to 
fire towers, so that the Observer will 
be able to report fires promptly when 
he sees them. At the same time, equip- 
ment of all sorts used in fighting forest 
fires is being overhauled and distributed 
to field stations. 

Radio communications will play an 
important part in forest fire control 
work in the Adirondacks this spring, 
when more than 100 units, installed 
in automobiles and trucks, at fire towers 
and assigned to field crews, will pro- 
vide a new, rapid communications net- 


work independent of the telephone. 

For the first time, the District Ran- 
gers will place in service recently de- 
signed slip-on tank units which con- 
vert one-ton pick-up trucks and heavier 
units into fire trucks carrying up to 
300 gallons of water. This can be dis- 
charged through a live reel or through 
one or more 14 inch hose lines. 

‘The training of Forest Rangers and 
other field personnel of the Division of 
Lands and Forests in efficiently super- 
vising large numbers of fire fighters (in 
the event that extensive fires endanger 
the blow-down area of the Adirondacks) 
is reported on page 21. In addition, 
prior to the opening of the spring fire 
season, training in the field of radio 
communication will be given to Forest 
Rangers and Forest Fire Observers. 

—K. F. WILuIAMs 


FIRE STARTER 


Kindling a fire is one of the oldest 
arts known to man. ‘The ancients 
rubbed sticks together, they struck 
steel on flint. Now we use matches or 
lighters. But there is a big difference 
between lighting a fire and really get- 
ting one to burn. You'll know ‘about 
this if you’ve ever been out in the 
woods during (or right after) a rain. 

‘The experienced camper can always 
find wood that will burn, no matter 
how wet the forest may be, but it some- 
times takes a lot of searching. ‘The 
lazy ones among us prefer to. carry a 
little insurance. "E ‘ven though the pur- 
ists look upon it as crude and barbaric, 
the addition of a guggle or two of 
kerosene to a reluctant fire is a won- 


derful stimulant. But kerosene is 
messy, and smells up everything from 
blankets to butter. Long ago, I learned 
a better trick. 

Now, a fire starter is a simple little 
thing, but a handy one to have around 
when you want a fire quick and easy. 
Get a piece of single-faced corrugated 
board, or, you can use paper box ma- 
terial by pulling off one face sheet. Cut 
the material into strips one inch wide, 
11 inches long. Roll each strip (smooth 
side out) around a pencil, tie with a bit 
of cotton string, then pull out the pen- 
cil. This gives you a spool an inch 
high, about 14 inches across. Next, 
melt some parafin—the stuff the women 
folk use for covering jam. Dunk the 
fire starter in the paraffin and let it 
soak until saturated—maybe 15 seconds. 
Remove and let harden, then dip again 
to partly fill the small holes. You can 
make a dozen or so in 15 minutes. 
They're clean, tasteless, efficient. 

To use, poke three matchsticks or 
small twigs into one end to form a 
little tripod to keep the fire starter an 
inch off the ground. Or set it on a 
couple of sticks or stones. Put a gener- 
ous supply of kindling over it, either 
hunter's fire fashion or in a tepee. If 
the wood be damp or coarse, tie three 
starters together. Hold a lighted match 
under the center hole until the starter 
catches fire. After a little sputtering, 
it will begin to burn brightly, throwing 
a good flame out of the top, like a 
miniature blowtorch. You'll have your 
kindling going in no time. The starter 
itself will burn for about five minutes. 

Try it. And it works just as well in 
the fireplace at home. _—Dave Coox 










ERMINE-TRAP, 


Fox, bear and ermine traps as used in the northern part of 
Siberia. From an article published in Harpers Magazine, 187] 
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Lake George in 1908: Engraved caption says “Caught of C. B. Warren's Yacht Cyric, July 21; 


24 fish weighing 105 Ibs.” 


CONSERVATION CARAVAN 


The fourth annual Conservation 
Caravan, sponsored by the Buffalo 
Museum of Science and the Conserva- 
tion Forum of New York State, will 
be traveling August 23-30. 

This eight-day school of conservation 
is open to students sixteen vears of age 
and up. Fee for the trip, including 
meals, lodgings, transportation and in- 
struction is $80, of which $15 is pay- 
able upon registration and the remain- 
ing $65 August Ist. Registration is 


Photo courtesy of Dr. 


Charles Trembley, Saranac Lake. 


limited to the comfortable capacity of 
the coach—probably 32. Application 
may be made by addressing Miss Mabel 
H. James, director, Buffalo Muscum of 
Science, Buffalo 11. 

It is planned to have a full day at 
Ithaca and a day at Hawk Mountain 
in Pennsylvania to view the carly fall 
migration of hawks. Shorter stops will 
disclose what is being done about wise 
use of resources on farms, in refuges 
and sanctuarics and in laboratories. The 
New York State Forest Preserve will be 
visited again. 





EVER SEE A WHIP SAW? 


How boards were sawed in the old days—“It took a good eye and a 
firm hand.” From the 1902 yearbook of the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture 
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SALVAGE CREWS AT WORK 


On March 25 one of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Inland Fisheries sal- 
vage crews started work on Long Island, 
where both privatcly-owned waters and 
State park waters will be netted. It 
is hoped that cnough panfish will be 
obtained to stock all the New York 
City park ponds, the Long Island ponds 
and the Staten Island ponds—especially 
where emphasis is placed on children’s 
fishing. ‘The game fish, such as_ bass 
and pickerel, will be stocked in the 
larger lakes in the vicinity. 

A second crew started for Mombasa 
Reservoir at Monroe, Orange County 
on the twenty-sixth. This water usually 
produces 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of 
yellow perch, bullheads, pickerel and 
bass for stocking nearby waters open 
to public fishing. 

The third crew began the twenty- 
seventh in Westchester, Dutchess and 
Putnam counties. The work here will 
consist of netting private waters, 
municipal reservoirs and__ publicly- 
owned waters where management prac- 
tices are needed. 

Two other waters to be netted as 
soon as the ice leaves are Wanaksink 
Lake (privately owned) in Sullivan 
County and Tomhannock Reservoir 
(City of Troy). Last year 4,473 pounds 
of yellow perch, sunfish, etc. were 
netted from Wanaksink and_ stocked 
mostly in Sullivan countv, while 18,637 
pounds came from Tomhannock. 


MUSKALONGE BONANZA 


The special muskalonge license re- 
quired in Chautauqua and Cattaraugus 
counties provides for a report of catch. 
Because of this feature, it has been 
possible to keep a continuous record 
every year since 1941. Most of the 
muskalonge taken under these licenses 
come from Chautauqua Lake, which 
showed clear evidence of serious deple- 
tion ten years ago. 

The 1941 catch, calculated from li- 
cense returns, was only 817 fish as 
against 7,220 for 1951. This 900 per 
cent increase was obtained gradually, 
and new and rather drastic regulations 
were an important factor. For one 
thing, the fish had formerly been sub- 
ject to 24-inch size limit, and this was 
increased to 32 inches. At first there 
were few fish of this large size available 
but by 1946 the annual catch topped 
the 5,000 mark. In 1947 a reduction 
to a 30-inch size limit appeared to be 
justifiable and, under the new limit, 
an all-time high of 9,215 fish was the 
calculated catch for 1948, followed by 
7,100 in 1949. A sharp drop to 3,479 
occurred in 1950, but the catch came 
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up again rapidly to the 7,220 figure 
computed from the 1951 returns. 

In addition to the annual catch rec- 
ord, another method is used to check 
on muskalonge abundance in Chau- 
tauqua Lake. This is the inventory 
carried on when these fish are netted 
for spawn taking. Full figures on both 
angling catch and net inventory are 
given each year in the Department's 
Annual Report. 

So far, the outlook for muskalonge 
management is highly encouraging. But 
the active co- -operation of anglers in 
reporting their catch is still needed, $0 
if you take out a special muskalonge 
license please send in your license re- 
turn without fail. 


ANOTHER USE FOR HICKORY 


Hickory has long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for its toughness, shock resistance 
and strength in bending. Back in the 
horse and buggy days, before vehicles 
were made of “steel, hickorv was widely 
used for wheels, shafts and frames. In 
switch size, it served as a starter for 
balky horses and reluctant children. It 
always did and still does rate tops for 
striking-tool handles. And __ hickory 
smoke still cures the fanciest hams. 

Recently, we have come upon an- 
other interesting use for hickory trees. 
Along the south shore of Long Island 
and off Cape Cod, the fishermen use 
a few of an expensive type of gear 
called an ocean trap net. These are 
set out in deep water, from 40 to 60 
feet. The nets are supported by long, 
thin poles, some as slim as 65 feet 
between a 10-inch butt and a 2-inch 
top. These poles are set butt down 
in the mud of the ocean bottom and 
must be heavy enough so that they 
will not float up or pull out. They 
also have to be limber enough so that 
they will not break when subjected to 
sidewise pressure as the tide pushes on 
the nets. 

For these fish trap poles, hickory has 
just the right combination of charac- 
teristics and, in the lower Hudson Val- 
ley, it sometimes grows in dense stands, 
so that the trees are just what the doc- 
tor (or fisherman) ordered. 


WE ASKED FOR IT—BUT 


In the article on Lewis County in our 
last issue, we suggested you write in for 
complete stocking lists. Go ahead—but 
please specify the county vou’re inter- 
ested in. If we were to send vou stock- 
ing lists for all counties, it would come 
to a 200-page volume. So please limit 
your requests to what you need. 





FISH HATCHERY FOREMAN 


Salary: From $3389 at time of appointment to $4148 in five annual salary increases. 
These figures include the present cost of living adjustment. An additional 6 per 
cent adjustment has just been approved by the Legislature. 


Civil Service Status: Compctitive civil service. 


Personnel recruited by means of 
open compctitive examination. 


Positions (Number and location): There are eleven positions of Fish Hatchery 
loreman—one at cach of the hatcheries located at: Bemis Point, Randolph, Con- 


stantia, Mumford, Bath, Saranac Inn, VanHornesville, Rome, DeBruce, South 
Otsclic and Cold Spring Harbor. 


Promotion Opportunities: ‘There is a direct line of promotion to the higher grade 


position of District Supervisor of Fish Culture (2) and Supervisor of Fish Distribu- 
tion (1). 


Working Conditions: Housing, heat and light is furnished. Work is performed 
at the hatcheries the vear round. Smce employees are required to reside at the 
hatchery to which assigned, there is no basic work week. Employees have one day 
off in seven. They carn 24 days vacation each year and earn one day of sick leave 
credit each month. Unused sick leave is accumulative to a maximum total of 150 


davs. Reimbursement is made for expenses incurred on official business away 
from the h: itchery. 


Retirement: Membcrship in Retirement System compulsory. Employee con- 
tributes on payroll deduction basis. Varicty of retirement benefits are offered. 


Duties: Under general supervision of a District Supervisor of Fish Culture, is in 
charge of the operation and maintenance of a State Fish Hatchery, including the 
supervision of subordinate employees. Directing hatchery operations such as 
spawn taking and rearing of young; propagation of organisms as food for trout 
and warm water fish; fertilization of ponds; preparation of artificial food and feed- 
ing fish; preparation of fish for shipment; care of breeders in winter. 
ponds and eradicating fish enemies. 
accessories. 


Sterilizing 
Repairing apparatus, pond intakes, outlets and 
Developing improved methods in pond culture. Contacting sports- 
men’s organizations of counties in the area served by the hatchery to organize 
cfhcient distribution and planting of fish. Preparing necessary reports of hatchery 
operations, production ete. 


Qualification Requirements: Physical: Good physical condition, and freedom from 
any disabling mental or physical defects. Education: Graduation from a standard 
senior high school or possession of a high school equivalency diploma. Experience: 
Four years of satisfactory experience in a modern fish hatchery in which large 
numbers of fish are propagated. Note: College graduation with courses in biology, 


ichthyology, and fish culture may be substituted for two years of the required 
experience. 


Special Knowledges and Skills: Good working knowledge of modern fish hatchery 
techniques and methods of operation. Ability to supervise the work of others and 
to secure maximum results from their efforts. Possess integrity, reliability, thor- 
oughness, resourcefulness and good judgment. 

Next Issue: Game Farm Foreman 
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CATSKILL DEER 


What seemed to most people to be 
a relatively mild winter in the Catskills 
has actually been a rather tongh onc 
on deer. Last verified reports of starved 
deer in the Catskills came in during the 
winter of 1944-45 which was a really 
tough one. However, in checking re 
ports received from the field, ten Cats 
kill deer have been found dead of star- 
vation as this goes to press. 

It is difficult to state at this time 
just how serious the situation actually 
is, but field checks will be made in all 
counties to find out. We already have 
sufficient evidence, however, to show 
clearly that starvation is not just a possi 
bility in the Catskills, but is an actual 
fact. 

The locations of the ten deer found 
so far are as follows: seven, Town of 


Hardenburg, Ulster County; one, Town 
of Denning, Ulster County; one, ‘Town 
of Lumberland, Sullivan County; one, 
fown of Forestburg, Sullivan County. 


WOODCOCK CENSUS 


Again it will be very helpful if any 
New York State reader who finds a nest 
or newly hatched brood of woodcock 
this spring would be willing to take a 
Department investigator to the spot. 
Drop a card to Charles P. Brown, Wild- 
life Research Laboratory, Delmar; give 
the date when nest was found. 

Woodcock nest on the ground in 
brushy growth. The eggs, almost al- 
wavs four in number, are about 14 
inches long and heavily mottled. Once 
the nest has been found, it is urged that 
the observer avoid the immediate vi- 
cinity until the visit of the Department 
investigator. 





STILL FEWER FOXES 


Lewis V. Eckhart, Barryville and 
Sullivan County fox trapper who made 
quite a name for himself (see Fewer 
loxes, Scatter Shots, April-May °51) 
is still at it with that East Indian fox 
scent. In January and February of this 
vear he trapped 191 gray and 114 red 
foxes. He trapped a total of 251 in the 
same two months in 1951—2-+6 grays, 
5 reds. 

Eckhart, a stone mason by trade, 
discovered the scent while with two 
native hunters when he was in India 
in the U. S. Air Force during World 
War 2. His take this year has been 
within a 20-mile radius of Barryville. 
But as for the scent (which the +3-vear- 
old trapper claims will attract a fox 
five miles) he is just as reticent as a 
vear ago about divulging its secret. 





THEY BLEW DOWN THE OLD PINE TREE 


The bigger they were, the harder they fell. 
This old timer was no exception in the big blow- 
down of Nov. 25, 1950. This wind-thrown 
white pine in the Cold River blow-down area 
(Project Essex 8) recently salvaged by the 
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U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Company was 14312 
feet tall; yielded six 16-foot logs and one 12- 
foot log, the diameters of which inside the 
bark at the small end ranged from 36 inches to 
15 inches at the top end of the 12-foot log. 


The butt log scaled 920 board feet, the top 
log 140, the total scale being 4,250 feet by 
Scribner Decimal C Rule. Diameter of the 
stump was 50 inches. During the last 150 
years, growth was slow. Probable age: 350. 
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CAMPSITE SERVICE CHARGE 


Beginning with the 1952. season 
campers on the 34 Forest Preserve pub- 
lic campsites and on the State-owned 
islands and lands at Lake George will 
pay a service charge of 50 cents a night 
or $3 a week per camping permit; cach 
camping permit is limited to six indi- 
viduals. ‘This charge will be collected 
only when a Caretaker is on duty— 
which usually is from just before Mem- 
orial Day until about September 15th. 

The reason for this change in policy 
should be evident to anyone who has 
enjoved a camping experience on any 
of the Forest Preserve campsites. ‘The 
present system is a far cry from the 
fireplace and crude lavoratory of the 
1920's, built at slight cost mainly as a 
forest fire prevention measure. 

The first campsite use tabulation 
for the nine crude campsites then in 
operation showed 36,816 registrations. 
In 1951, 24 years later, with 34 de- 
veloped campsites, this registration for 
individual use had jumped to 842,980. 
These campers and picknickers came 
literally from all over the world to spend 
their vacations in clean campsites with 
pure drinking water, sanitary toilets, 
protected water front, garbage collec- 
tion and police protection. 

Up to now, all this has been “for 
free” —with approximately 20 per cent 
of use by visitors from other states who 
appreciated New York’s hospitality. 
The new policy is eminently fair, since 
it will result in the major part of the 
cost of maintaining and operating the 
campsites being borne bv those who 
use them and derive the benefits. 

The charge will apply onlv at the 
public campsites and on the developed 
sites on the State-owned islands and 
shores of Lake George. No charge will 
be made anywhere for short period day 
use such as picnicking and bathing. 


SHIPPING TREES 


Activities in the Bureau of Nurseries 
have now shifted from the receiving 
and filling of tree orders to the ship- 
ping of trees from the Saratoga and 
Lowville nurseries. Over 8,000 orders 
for more than 30 million trees, exclu- 
sive of several million trees for State 
lorests, are now being pulled from more 
than 15,000 seed beds and _ being 
shipped to all parts of the State. It is 
expected that all shipping operations 
will be completed by the first week in 
May. Due to the use of mechanical 
equipment it is possible to ship on the 
average of 1,200,000 trees per day. 

Requests for trees for 1953 are now 
being received by the Bureau of Nurs- 
eries. First come, first served—so don’t 
wait too long to place your order. 


TWO MORE BOYS’ CAMPS 


‘Two new camps, owned by the Con- 
servation Department, will be opened 
for the first time next July to help 
handle the need for added facilities for 
the boys’ conservation education camp 
program. ‘The Department now owns 
four such camps—one at DeBruce in 
Sullivan County, the second at Ray 
Brook between Lake Placid and Sara- 
nac, and the two new ones. One of 
these is now under construction at the 
Hanging Bog Game Management Area 
near Lake Rushford in Allegany 
County. The other camp was acquired 
on Tioga Point in Raquette Lake. More 
than 1,000 boys 12-17 will be taught 
the fundamentals of soil, water, forests 
and fish and wildlife conservation at 
these four camps during July and 
August next summer. 

Under this unique program, sports- 
men’s clubs, garden clubs, and a variety 
of civic and fraternal organizations 
choose the boys and pay their pro rata 
expenses for camp periods of from one 
week to ten days per boy. Later, the 
boys return to their sponsoring groups 
and put on a program covering the 
high points of what thev’ve learned. 

Instruction programs include soil 
and water conservation, practical forest 
woodlot management, _ reforestation, 
stream improvement and fish manage- 
ment, fur resources, farm ponds and 
marshes, simple wildlife ecology, fly 
and bait casting, fly tying, firearms 
safetv (including rifle and trap shoot- 
ing), bird dog training and general out- 
doors living and appreciation. The bovs 
also see many motion pictures related 
to the outdoors and have time left over 
for recreation. 

Organizations interested in sending 
bovs should communicate with the 
District Game Managers in their area. 
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Each 


four 
regions of the State as indicated by the 
shadings on the map. Also listed are 
the game managers serving each block 
of counties as outlined by heavy lines. 


camp specifically serves 


CLOSED AREAS 


The Division of Lands and Forests 
expects to have opened and available 
for public use on or before July 1, 1952, 
all of its recreational trail system and 
the entire Raquette River canoe trip, 
together with the recreational area at 
Lake Colden and the public campsites. 
This will mean that the closed areas 
will be confined to the areas now being 
lumbered and proposed for lumbering, 
which include only some 168,000 acres. 

The only exception to the above is 
that the recreational trails located in 
the Duck Hole-Cold River-Axton sec- 
tion will undoubtedly remain closed 
during all of 1952 and perhaps longer, 
for the reason that this area is poten- 
tially one of the greatest fire hazards 
in the entire blow-down. 

Because of the fact that there are 
some 160 scattered areas of blow-down 
being lumbered or proposed for lum- 
bering, it is impracticable to list them 
separately in any form of publicity. 
However, they are all plainly marked 
on the ground with distinctive vellow 
and black posters, stating that entrance 
therein is prohibited for any purpose. 
For general locations of most closed 
areas, the map published on page 30, 


Oct.-Nov. 1951 still applies. 
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A SERIOUS CHARGE 


Gentlemen: It is indeed interesting to read 
the opimons of your contributors as they bend 
and sway with the pressure applied by certain 
selfish groups. 

There are quite a few million dollars’ worth 
of standing timber that these groups have their 
eves on adjacent to the blow-down areas. All 
the require 1S an Opportunity to start operations 
near these areas. I have seen a few of 
so-called cleanup operations—nothing remains 
standing, they really do “clean” the area. Of 
course these areas were far enough distant from 
the main roads as to not be noticed by the 
general public. I spoke to several representatives 
of the lumber company which had the contract 
with the State for cleaning these areas, and they 
informed me that this was standard procedure, 
and that thev had an unofficial agreement with 
the State which allowed them to cut some stand- 
ing timber as compensation for clearing the 
blow-down areas. In other words, a deal had 
been made, not too unlike some of the deals 


these 


that were made not too long ago by certain 
federal government bureaucrats 

Roger F. Bainbridge, Plattsburg 
@ The Department regards this as an extremely 
serious charge, since all Foresters supervising 
salvage operations have the most explicit and 
rigid instructions that no timber shall be re- 
moved except that provided for in the terms 
of the contract. We so informed Mr. Bain- 
bridge, requesting that he supply by return mail 
specific information concerning names of the 
parties involved, contract area on which the 
“deal” had been made, amount of timber cut, 
etc. We enclosed a stamped return envelope. 
But our letter was returned by the Post Office 
—marked ‘addressee unknown.” 

We have had a number of similar letters, all 
cither anonymous or without return address, 
and none of them citing specific information as 
to names, dates or locations to substantiate the 
charges made 


Evidently, a new species of vermin has gotten 
into the blow-down.—Editor 





CONSTANTIA, 


Dear Editor: What can you tell me about the 
enclosed postcard? I am presuming the net 
was used to trap fish. For what purpose? If 
you can use the card in connection with an 
article in The Conservationist it might be of 
general interest. F 


Francis Cuyler Cross, New Hyde Park 
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40 YEARS AGO 


@ The net is almost exactly the same as you 
would find at the Constantia hatchery today— 
used in and near the mouth of Scriba Creek to 
take walleves in egg-collecting operations. The 
building is still known by Department emplovees 
as “The Bughouse,” although nobody here seems 
to know just why.—Editor 


EDIT 








THE BUCK LAW 


Dear Editor: We have had the buck law now 
for nearly a half century and it looks as if the 
legislative body would like to keep it for an- 
other 50 years. Some states never had a buck 
law. Others who have had one found it im- 
practical and scrapped it. ‘These states have a 
much better managed and balanced deer herd 
than New York State. The buck law where it 
can be enforced creates an unbalanced ratio of 
bucks and does. 

Hunters (I won't say sportsmen) who have to 
travel long distances and spend a lot of dough 
to get a few days hunting have been known to 
kill six or more deer before getting a legal one 
to take home. Now, if we had a one deer 
season, certainly most of these fellows would 
be satisfied with the first decr killed. 

Another thing, why, in the name of com- 
mon scnse, do we continue to vest the power 
to set seasons and bag limits with the State Leg- 
islature? ‘The Conservation Department has men, 
paid by you and me, to study all phases of con- 
servation. Let's cut out the middle man and 
do business with the Conservation Department 
direct. 

I am the president of the Essex County Fish 
and Game League and sincerely believe the ma- 
jority of the athliated clubs think the same as 
I do about the above situations. But these are 
my own opinions and have not been endorsed by 
the Essex County Fish and Game League. 

John E. Hadley, Westport 


ICE FISHING SURVEYS 


I am an avid fisherman and an 
all-around sportsman and as such appreciate 
fair play. In your December-January Conserva- 
tionist under the title “Ice Roundup”, you 
stated that the N. Y. State Biologists contacted 
2,300 men. I have been questioned at least ten 
times on Lake Champlain for the fish census, 
sometimes by men whom I presume by their 
dress to be Game Protectors; other times by 
men whom I know are Game Protectors. 

Am I right in assuming the credit for hours 
spent and the many miles of walking is due the 
Game Protectors, or do they now bear the title 
of biologist? 

Raymond O. Duval, Hudson Falls 


Dear Editor: 


@ The surveys are conducted by Aquatic Biolo- 
gists, but as the Department has relatively few 
of these men, much of the actual checking is 
done by Game Protectors. Projects of this size 
could not be handled without their help.— 
Editor 
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DON’T DO IT! 


Gentlemen: I am hoping to be able to take a 
fishing expedition this spring and plan to try to 
canoe on the Boreas River, north of Aiden 
Lair Lodge on Route 28N from the road to 


the Hudson River and then south to North 
Creek. 
Can you give me any information about 


whether the Boreas and the Hudson rivers are 
navigable to a canoe of perhaps 13 ft. and just 
what difficulties I may encounter if I try this 
trip. Plan to use at least a week and shall be 
alone. If many portages are indicated I may 
recruit a companion, but if possible I should 
like to try the trip on my own. 


Jack Smith, Albany 


® No, no. We are reminded of the following 
jingle: 
Ree ay eras kiss your wife, 

Take a heavy insurance on your life, 

Then cut your throat with a Barlow knife. 

It’s easier done that way.” 

We know, because we've tried both the Hud- 
son and the Boreas. We ended up with sore 
feet and what used to be a metal canoe—and 
we figured we got off lucky.—Editor 


EASY WAY OUT (FOR BEARS) 


Dear Editor: As a lover of wildlife and reader 
of your magazine I take special interest in 
merciful trapping of wild animals. Indeed, I 
am the inventor of what I believe to be the 
most merciful of all traps in use today. Only 
mine isn’t in use, owing to too little being 
known about it. 

My first model is a bear trap. The merci- 
ful part is that the bear suffers almost no pain 
—none at all after the first moment. The trap 
carries a flexible pouch, in which is some honey. 
The pouch has a trick lid, which opens only 
after the jaws of the trap are sprung closed. 
Then the trapped bear smells the sweet and 
eats his fill, not knowing that a powerful lethal 
sedative is in the honey that will finish him 
off mercifully. 

To keep ants from beating the bear to the 
rap (I mean trap) impregnate the honey with 
a mild solution of ethelmonotetradidypluro 
pneumonio, using one-millionth of a half grain 
to six ounces of comb. Sage honey is pre- 
ferable, because sage denotes wisdom and bears 
are nothing if not that way. 


Jesse H. Buffum, Boston, Mass. 


IS THIS RABIES? 


Dear Editor: Is this rabies? A couple miles south 
of the Town of Essex Village near Split Rock 
is Grog Harbor, a good fishing place especially 
for smelt this time of year. : 

About one hour deep in the woods I entered 
a clearing (Feb. 15th) and was stopped by a 
very unusual noise in the brush on the opposite 
side of the clearing. In about three minutes, 
a very rabid-like animal entered the clearing 
and was tracking a ragged line through the snow 
in my direction. With my axe I awaited its 
approach. It’s antics caused this remark: 
““What in Hell is that?’ 

About four rods from where I stood it bounded 
in the air, landed in a half turn and continued 
in the direction it was pointed with its head 
swinging like a horse’s tail in fly time. Its bark 
sounded as though it had a bone in its throat. 
This continued until the sound was lost in the 
distance. Lower jaw hanging open. 

It was a beautiful silver grey fox. In August 
I met a red fox (not as bad). Both times I 
had my rod instead of my gun. 


Howard J. Martin, Willsboro 


®@ It sounds like rabies —Editor 





FOR THE BATTENKILL 


Dear Sir: I enjoy every copy of The Conserva- 
tionist, and now that I am tying flies for next 
season, I thought I would show my apprecia- 
tion by sending a few. 

I was born and raised in Greenwich on the 
Battenkill and have spend a good portion of 
my life scheming for the big browns that inhabit 
it. Consequently I specialize in designing and 
tying bucktails and streamers. The enclosed are 
the result of such pleasant labor. 

I like the sparser tied ones for low and clear 
water and the bucktails when it is high and dis- 
colored, although when I locate a real big brown 
I use a good sized one and a good sized hook. 
The Golden Darter (see cut) is a good one to 
use where the black nosed dace are in their 
spawning colors, and the Silver Darter imitates 
the little silver minnows that flash under water 
like lightning bugs, especially along towards 
evening. You see them often in the channel 
along the road just back from the main river 
and just above the covered bridge at Eagleville. 

So take them along sometime when you're up 
that way and I hope they will interest a big 
one for you. 

Lew Oatman, White Plains 


@ We hope so too. They're beautiful flies, but 
even with these we'll bet in favor of those big 
Battenkill browns. Those trout are sharp.— 
Editor 


THE ESOPUS 


Dear Sir: I am an ardent fisherman and for 
several seasons fished in the Catskill region of 
New York. The Esopus River has been one 
of my favorite stamping grounds, but due to 
the heavy content of silt this past season I was 
thoroughly disappointed, as this condition ruins 
the once excellent fishing and detracts from the 
general beauty of the entire valley. 

My fishing companions own a fishing cabin 
up at the Town of Boiceville and we would 
appreciate any information regarding the con- 
dition of the Esopus; also—and of prime im- 
portance—we would like to know when the 
crystal clear waters will again cascade down the 
valley floor. 

Milton Schedivy, Little Ferry, New Jersey 


@ We have recently made a thorough survey 
of that stream system. The turbidity of Esopus 
Creek is caused by the erosion of red clay banks 
in the stream bed of various tributaries and of 
the main stream. Water entering from the 


Shandaken Tunnel is also turbid because of a 
similar situation on Schoharie Creek. The 
destructive floods of November, 1950 and March, 
1951 are responsible for the uncovering of the 
ted clay deposits. 

The turbid condition has abated considerably, 
but in order to alleviate completely, it will 
be necessary to cover up the exposed clay banks. 
Plans have been made to do this, but it may 
take several years before the desired result is 
obtained. 

John S. Grim, Aquatic Biologist 


GAME PROTECTORS 


Dear Editor: Last fall I spent several months 
in Pennsylvania, during the height of the hunt- 
ing season. One thing which I noticed of special 
interest, was the good effect of hunting tags on 
the coats of the hunters. Doubtless, the cau- 
tion invoked would be reflected in a lower per- 
centage of accidents and illegal shooting. Also, 
in the number hunting without licenses. 

I realize that the true meaning of conserva 
tion is seldom recognized today. But according 
to the original definition, would it not be more 
appropriate to call our wardens “Wildlife pro- 
tectors” or “wildlife wardens” rather than that 
one-sided name, Game Garden? 

Donald J. Gamble, Snyder 


BROOK TROUT MATURITY 


Dear Sir: At what ages, reckoned in months from 
the date of their hatching as fry, do wild male 
and female brook trout participate in spawning 
for the first time? 

Dr. Malcolm McMartin, Johnstown 


© The specific situation not only affects the de- 
velopment of native trout directly (through tem- 
perature, food supply, etc.) but has affected them 
racially in their gradual adaptations to indi- 
vidual situations. In this latitude, however, wild 
male brook trout usually spawn about 19 months 
after hatching, although some will delay for an- 
other 12 months. Females average a little later 
in maturing, but in our waters nearly all mature 
by 31 months. In short, in this State, nearly 
all wild brook trout mature after one or two 
winters—C. W. Greene 


FOR THE JELLYFISH FILE 


Dear Sir: Supplementing Mr. Donald W. 
Palmer's letter in the December-January issue 
relative to jellyfish in Twin Lakes, Milford, Pa., 
John R. Rogge of Katonah and I saw a large 
number of these organisms in Cross River 
Reservoir, Westchester Co. in the summer of 
1941. They answered Mr. Palmer's description 
in every particular except that we saw them well 
out in the lake and in large quantities, but only 
for a few days. 

We brought some in for exhibition purposes 
but they created little stir among the Cross 
River fisherman who would not be surprised at 
anything coming out of that “heart-breaker” un- 
less it was plenty of legal size bass! 

Wm. S. Frink, New York City 


STILL WATERS RUN DEEP 


Dear Editor: Here are some measured depths 
that might be of interest to your readers as 
taken from U. S. charts. (1) Oneida Lake, 55 
feet off Cleveland, N. Y. (2) Seneca Lake, 634 
feet off Lodi Landing. (3) Cayuga Lake, 431 
feet off Kings Ferry. (4) Onondaga Lake, 73 
feet 5,700 feet from outer light. (5) Lake 
Champlain, 399 feet off McNeil Cove. (6) 
Cross Lake, 64 feet 5,000 feet above tittle island. 
(7) Lake Ontario, 762 feet near Oswego. (8) 
Lake Erie, 210 feet off Love Point. 

R. G. Summers, Buffalo 
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IT CAN’T HAPPEN 


Dear Sirs: After secing all these articles about 
big cats, big trees and big tracks, etc. I’m 
bringing out this picture and asking how big a 
beaver did this job? 

This is not a trick picture. There were no 
rocks, stumps or logs beneath that a beaver 
could have stood on to reach this height. This 
picture was taken in October 1942 along the 
Cedar River just below the cable crossing to 
the Chain Lakes. From the dried foliage on 
the tree (a poplar) the cutting must have been 
made that summer; the work was new, that 
is, within a few months before we saw it. My 
pard there is about 5’ 8” tall and he is not 



























HERE, BUT IT DID 


standing on his knees. 
Walter Senterman, Valhalla 


P.S. Oh yes, I do not want someone to say this 
was done by a greenhorn “beavering.” It was 
definitely beaver work—the real thing. 


® We kicked this around the office and got the 
following suggestions: (1) Obviously the work 
of a beaver-girafte hybrid; (2) beaver on pogo 
stick; (3) teamwork—undoubtedly an alley-oop, 
pyramid act; (4) beaver-jumping mouse hybrid; 
(5) beaver loaned denture to porcupine; (6) 
we give up.—Editor 


LL 


CAMPAIGN RIBBON 


Dear Sir: Why doesn’t The Conservationist 
start a real inducement campaign by giving its 
subscribers a beautifully designed button or 
pin (one that does not easily fall off) for 
those that sign up for five years (or make 
it ten if you like). It could be proudly worn 
on a man’s field clothes. Think of the thrill 
it would be when two sportsmen meet in the 
field or on a stream wearing these buttons 
or pins. No introductions needed, just start 
right off from scratch on a friendly chit-chat 
about topics that are of great interest to both— 
all of which would make the day a more en- 
joyable one. 

Thomas J. Alese, Brooklyn 


®@ We like your spirit—Editor 


NEWCOMB NOTE 


Dear Editor: At the risk of being a bore I am 
going to tell you a few more things which you 
need not publish but file away for future articles 
on Newcomb. 

My grandmother’s youngest brother was 
Daniel Meeker Chandler, who went to Sault 
St. Marie in 1834 as a missionary to the Indians. 
I have a little book of his life which his wife 
and some Methodist society got out after he 
died in 1838. A good deal of the little I know 
of the Chandler family I got from this book. 
I find Newcomb was called Pendleton at the 
time the family moved there and that there 
were only half a dozen families living there and 
they were twenty miles from any other settle- 
ment. From grandmother I know her father 
taught the school and with his ox team went 
around and gathered up the children to take 
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them to school. Once a year he went to 
Minerva for supplies. Imagine what a trip that 
must have been with an ox team. 

Mrs. Hartwell Smith, Lake George 


BIRD NOTE 


Dear Editor: Everybody seems to come to you 
for help, and now I’ve got a problem. 

Last November, my oldest boy and I were 
hunting grouse on State land near the Village 
of Kirkwood in a section we call the “Singing 
Hills.” We were looking over some beaver 
cuttings along the creek and I spotted a couple 
of birds that got me stumped. 

They were identical in appearance and size. 
Possibly a male and female. About the size of 
a flicker and with the general conformation of 
a crow, they were a uniform slate gray (cat 
bird color) all over with the exception of the 
crown of the head which was rust color. No 
crest. 

There was absolutely no white or black on 
them, except the black bill and feet. In flight 
they showed slight barring on the secondars 
wing feathers but it was just a light shade of 
gray. I got a good look at them for several 
minutes at a distance of less than 50 feet. My 
guess is that they were some kind of a jay. 

I have Audubon’s “Birds of America” and a 
couple other bird books but I can’t find them 
in any book. The closest I could find was the 
Canada jay, but that doesn’t fit. 

J. H. Rockwell, Conklin 


®@ Female rusty blackbirds, although normally 
they would be seen here only during migration. 
Or they might have been young cowbirds chang- 
ing to mature plumage.—Editor 
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SPRING PLANTING 


Dear Editor: I have a problem which I wish 
you would help me with. We have a house in 
West Shokan, built on quite a grade. We have 
noticed on the steep grades on the parkways 
they have a very low growing plant, which 
seems to creep up the embankment without high 
growing weeds. We have been told this is 
“sedum.” Can we get this seed or plant from 
the Conservation Department? 

On the parkways they have the most beauti- 
ful bushes. In the spring they are a beautiful 
purple, red or pink. In the fall others have 
deep red or orange berries. Will you tell me 
what the names are and where I can get them? 

Arthur Blume, Jackson Heights 


® The plant is sedum, of which there are about 
60 varieties (IIall’s honeysuckle or myrtle might 
do just as well.) The shrubs are probably dog- 
wood or redbud. The Department does not sup- 
ply these plants, but we feel sure one of your 
local nurseries could help you out.—Editor 


GIANT RED OAK 


Dear Sir: Recalling the mention of a large red 
oak tree on the Johnson Farm near Collins in 
The Conservationist for August-September ’51, 
it suddenly came to me last Saturday that this 
tree is on what is now the Ward Overfield farm 
lying adjacent to the Collins Conservation Club 
grounds. 

Accordingly, a friend of mine and his boy and 
I started out last Saturday afternoon with the 
express purpose of taking a picture of it. 

I was disappointed—not in the size of the 
tree, which is really big—but at the poor light- 
ing and amount of second growth which made 
it impossible to get a picture from any distance. 

However, I took a chance (my light meter 
showed no reaction) and snapped away at 
F.4.5, 1/10 sec. with the results enclosed. 

Ed. Wickham, Gowanda 


© It certainly is a museum piece. The thing 
which is particularly striking is the contrast 
between the tree and the second growth which 
has come up around it in the past 40 or 50 
years. Thanks for keeping us posted.—Ed. 
Littlefield 








LAKE GEORGE 


Dear Editor: We wish to enter a protest against 
the article “Beautiful Lake George’ appearing 
in the December-January Conservationist. 

The Lake George Association was organized 
August 20, 1885 “for the protection of Fish 
and Game” in and about Lake George and to 
better enforce State laws in relation thereto. 
Later on the activities spread to cover sanita- 
tion, pollution abatement and the general wel- 
fare of the area. 

The Association is proud and jealous of its 
record over the years. We recognize that the 
hazards of pollution and refuse and debris are 
increasing each year. 

I believe if you had wanted to do Lake 
George a service, you could have done so by 
deleting the name of Lake George in the 
article. There are many lakes in New York 
State that have the same problem, and a gen- 
eral reminder to everyone everywhere would 
have been more to the point. 

Before closing I would like to jot down an 
excerpt from a letter of Thomas Jefferson to 
his daughter, dated Lake Champlain May 31, 
1791. This is from “Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Francis W. Hirst. 

“I wrote to Maria yesterday while sailing 
on Lake George, and the same kind of leisure 
is afforded me today to write to you. Lake 
George is, without comparison, the most 
beautiful water I ever saw; formed by a con- 
tour of mountains into a basin thirty-five miles 
long, and from two to four miles broad, finely 
interspersed with islands, its water limpid as 
crystal, and the mountain sides covered with 
rich groves of thuja, silver fir, white pine, aspen 
and paper birch down to the water edge, here 
and there precipices of rock to checker the 
scene and save it from monotony. An abun- 
dance of speckled trout, salmon trout, bass 
and other fish with which it is stored have 
added to our other amusements the sport of 
taking them. Lake Champlain, though much 
larger, is far less pleasant water. It is muddy, 
turbulent and yields little game.” 

Cyrus H. Woodbury, 
The Lake George Association 


@We meant no offense, but we can’t agree 
that the piece would have had the same sig- 
nificance if the name of the lake had been 
omitted. And we repeat the closing lines: “We 
don’t mean to single out Lake George for this 
sort of attention; everybody knows of other lakes 
(and woods, and picnic places, and roadsides, 
and streams) that have received the same kind 
of treatment. What we do mean is that Lake 
George is a beautiful lake, and the least we 
could do would be to try to keep it that way.” 

Thanks to Mr. Jefferson, we suppose we're 
now in Dutch with the Lake Champlain Asso- 
ciation.—Editor 


SARANAC LOCKS 


Dear Editor: I do not know where you ob- 
tained your information regarding the Saranac 
Locks, but you seem to have been misin- 
formed. 

In your article in the February-March num- 
ber you state “there are three dams between 
Upper Saranac and Lake Flower.” In this you 
are right. You later say “each of these dams 
is provided with a set of locks.” You are 
wrong. I have lived on Upper Saranac Lake 
within a half mile of Bartlett Carry Dam for 
over 25 years. There is no lock at that dam. 

You are again wrong when you say there is 
a drop of about 23 feet between Upper 
Saranac and Lake Flower, the drop in eleva- 
tion between Upper and Middle Saranac being 
35 feet, with a total of 44 feet between Upper 
Saranac and Lake Kewassa. 

Fred Derby, Tupper Lake 





POND WEED CONTROL 


Dear Sir: I have noticed mention being made 
in The Conservationist from time to time about 
the difficulty of controlling the growth of vari- 
ous pond weeds. I believe we have solved this 
problem in a very satisfactory way. 

Our pond of about six acres was so badly 
infested it was almost impossible to row a boat 
on it. Depths of water varied from one foot 
to about seven feet. The entire area was cov- 
ered with a thick growth. The remedy we 
found was a flock of mute swans. They are 
very fond of pondweed of all kinds and will eat 
it 24 hours a day. If the pond is extensive, 
it will take quite a few birds to control it, but 
a person can start with one pair and soon will 
have a flock which will do a lot of business. 

It is not necessary to fence them in as they 
will stay on the water as long as they can find 
food. They must, however, be wing-clipped to 
prevent their flying away in winter. But they are 
very hardy and live outdoors all winter, usually 
keeping an open place by swimming around— 
which prevents freezing. 

If more information is desired by anyone, I 
will be glad to give any help that I can. 

William A. Smith, Lyndonville 


COYOTE CONTROL 


Dear Sirs: I presume you are familiar with our 
coyote eradication here in southern Texas, but 
notice in your article on coyote traps, etc. that 
you are having some difficulty. Our county 
coyote eradicators are having very good success 
with cyanide bombs, a cartridge which is given 
a scent and placed where coyotes range. It ex- 
plodes when Mr. or Mrs. Coyote touches it— 
and that is the end of the coyote. 

K. W. Alger, Crystal City, Texas 


© We're afraid that in New York it might be 
the end of a lot of other things, too. Here, 
coyotes range with many other species that 
might be destroyed. But thanks for the sugges- 
tion.—Editor 


JR. HUNTER INSTRUCTORS 


Dear Editor: I would like to suggest printing 
a list of Junior Hunter Instructors in The 
Conservationist. So many names could be 
printed in each issue, and new ones could be 
added from time to time. 

Wm. J. Thompkins, 

Jr. Hunter Instructor, Dover Plains 


@A new list is now being compiled. But as 
there will be more than 800 names and addresses 
on it, and since the list changes frequently, 
we doubt if it could best be publicized in this 
magazine. It will, however, be distributed to 
all license issuing agents and sportsmen’s clubs, 


and will also be available here upon request.— 
Editor 


A FRIEND 


Dear Editor: In the “Letters to the Editor” 
section I have seen several by Lewis Gillies of 
Nantahala, N. C. When I was a boy he used 
to take my father fishing and hunting. I re- 
member the spotted deer Mr. Gillies killed. 
Father thought there was no one that could 
hunt and fish like him. They used to go on 
long trips sometimes for a month at a time 
always returning with some good luck. 

I used to hunt and fish some but I am partly 
paralyzed and can’t get out any more but I 
still like to read about it and The Conserva- 
tionist is about the best bet. 


Malcom Crandle, Jr., New York City 


THE CULPRIT 


Dear Sir: In the August-September Conserva 
tionist, I was much interested in the letter en- 
titled “Marked Fish” from Lawrence H. Edger- 
ton of Greene, N. Y. 

Having fished the Great Brook, the stream 
mentioned, for the last 60 years and knowing 
that section very well, and having caught’ sev- 
eral trout marked much like the drawing 
(Reprinted herewith—Ed.) except that the 


mark should be W _ instead of M, I believe 
that I am competent to answer his question. 
Yes, Mr. Edgerton, the trout was marked 
by another fisherman, belonging to a tribe much 
older than the human occupation of the coun- 
try, the kingfisher. His bill made the V mark 
and when he gripped the trout for the second 
time it made the W mark. The trout was a 
little too large for the bird and it was able to 
wriggle free and drop back into the water. 
I would like to relate my experience on 
the same brook, but about three miles below 
where the marked trout was caught. I was 
fishing downstream with wet flies and raised 
a trout in the shallow water, but did not hook 
it. I continued on downstream and was gone 
about two hours. I came back, cast my flies 
in the same spot, but did not raise a fish. I 
went on about two rods, and noticed that 
one of my flies had caught in my jacket so 
stepped back from the stream some 30 feet 
to a fence and leaned my rod against the post 
and removed the hook. As I reached for my 
rod I noticed a movement at the foot of the 
fence post. Much to my surprise, there lay a 
trout between seven and eight inches long 
with the V shaped marking on each side. 
There is no doubt in my mind that a king- 
fisher caught the trout and flew to the fence 
post, and the trout wriggled free just as I came 
along. : 
Harry B. Smith, Norwich 


A STITCH IN TIME (?) 


Dear Sirs: If a fellow shot a deer has he got a 
right to sell it to a restaurant or hotel or not? 

Godfred J. Loertscher, Wallkill 
®@ Not.—Editor 


_L——_ LT 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS SERIES 


How The Woodduck Became Beautiful 


NE day when we were out lying 
(i in the pasture, a Cowbird stuck 

its head out of a nearby thorn- 
apple tree which the cows had trimmed 
to look like Mae West and told us a 
story about how the Woodduck became 
beautiful and got its voice. Now the 
Cowbird is our laziest bird. It is so 
lazy that it always lays its eggs in some- 
body else’s nest and thus avoids all the 
chores of child care and feeding. So 
it has plenty of time to sit around and 
dream up stories and it probably 
dreamed this one up, too. 

Once upon a long time ago (the bird 
averred) there was a small Wild Woods 
surrounding a wild pond. This fine 
place was ruled by a King Bird whose 
subjects were a lot of little brightly 
colored birds and a pair of very homely 
ducks with plumage the color of fried 
pork sausage. These ducks were so 
ashamed of their looks and their voice, 
which was only a low quack, that they 
stayed hidden in the brushy end of the 
pond. 

There also lived in the Kingdom a 
pair of what I politely will call Yellow- 
stomached Sapsuckers. These Wood- 
peckers went trip-hammering all over 
the pe boring small holes in close 
spirals around the trees. All those little 
holes were open doors for the bad bugs 
of the woods which swarmed in and 
ate up the fibrovascular bundles and 
other important tree parts. It wasn’t 
long before a lot of trees became very 
dead and their leaves dropped off. So 
there were much fewer places for all 
the other little birds to hide in to avoid 
raids by a fierce tribe of Cooper’s 
Hawks which the King Bird couldn’t 
handle on account of he was too busy 
chasing Crows. 

Finally the King Bird got very 
alarmed at the way the Yellow- 
stomached Sapsuckers were killing the 
trees. Besides, the hammering hurt 
his ears. So he called a meeting and 
warned the Sapsuckers that if they 
didn’t quit boring those holes and kill- 
ing the trees he'd appoint the biggest 
pair of birds in the Kingdom to run 
them out of the joint. Then he gave 
them two weeks’ probation. 

The two bad birds went off grum- 
bling and scheming schemes. They 
decided that they’d quick raise a family 
and then they’d all kill so many trees 
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that the other birds would have to leave 
the Wild Woods and they’d have the 
Kingdom to themselves. So they really 
went to work drilling, not little bitty 
holes this time but a great big one 
nearly two feet deep—big enough for 
Ma Sapsucker to get down inside and 
lay eggs, which she promptly started 
to do. 

Father Sapsucker kept on figuring. 
He decided to drill more big holes and 
go into the real estate business what 
with a lot of new Woodpeckers sure to 
move into his dead-tree Kingdom. In 
a few days he had a dozen nice holes 
to fit various sizes of Woodpeckers. 
Next he made the entrances real fancy 
so he could collect top rent. This he 
did by staining one hole with wild red 
currants, another with huckleberries, 
another with walnut bark, a fourth with 
the pollen of tiger lilies, a fifth with 
the juice of some beat-up grasshoppers, 
another with black gum and so on until 
he had all the holes very attractive in- 
deed. Then he pried off some red elm 
bark to get at the mucilage beneath 
and this he smeared all over the bright 
colors to make them rainproof. 

While all this was going on the King 
Bird called an emergency meeting to 
find which pair of birds was the biggest 
so they could drive out the Sapsuckers 
the minute probation was up that day. 
The two timid drab ducks with the 
weak croaky voices weighed almost three 
pounds between them and they were 
IT! They were simply flabbergasted. 
The other birds didn’t have much con- 
fidence in the deal either and as for the 
Sapsuckers—well Father Sapsucker was 
tickled silly and he began to taunt the 
poor ducks immediately. 

“You're weak, weak, weak,” he 
screamed at ’em, over and over. 

Well, sir, that finally got the ducks’ 
gander up and the drake’s eves began to 
blaze like fire. He told his mate that 
as soon as it began to get dark that 
night and all the other birds were roost- 
ing he’d fly into the woods and find 
out which hole the Sapsuckers had 
started to lay eggs in. Then he’d come 
back for her. She could stuff herself 
down the hole, kick the eggs down out 
of sight in the sawdust and keep the 
entrance blocked. Then at least the 
battle would be partly won. 

So at dusk the little brown drake 


flew into the woods. First he found 
a good-sized hole with a white entrance 
and he squeezed in—but no eggs. Next 
hole had a sort of striped arch but still 
no eggs. The hole with the yellow sides 
was a tight squeeze. No eggs. Anyway 
he kept on. The black hole stymied 
him—he could only get in part way 
but NO eggs. He could see the chest- 
nut-red hole was a Nuthatch size and 
too small but he pressed his chest 
against it to see if it had a false door. 
Nope. Finally he came to the last 
hole and sho nuff—seven white Sap- 
sucker eggs! 

Back the little drake flew to his bride 
on the pond, feeling a little sticky on 
account of all those tight squeezes. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. “You're 
becyootceful, you’re gorgeous, you're a 
glammerpuss,” she cried. “Look at 
you. 

So he looked at his reflection. He 
really was beautiful! The slippery elm 
had done its job and the colors weren’t 
washing off cither. He swelled so with 
pride that the feathers on his head 
separated in a wonderful crest. Ma 
swelled with pride, too. But she got 
only a little crest. And she cried with 
joy and had to wipe her eyes on Pa’s 
now-white chest and of course the salt 
tears dissolved the slippery elm a little 
and left some white around each eye. 


HEN (went on the Cowbird) events 

just followed natcherly. Pa took Ma 
back to the Sapsucker’s hole and she 
went in. By now it was getting daylight 
and Pa could really see his reflection. 
He was so proud he went zooming 
around putting all the other bright 
little birds to shame. The Yellow- 
stomached Sapsuckers, foiled in the 
incubator room, flew around screaming 
at the Father Duck “‘You’re weak, weak, 
weak,” to keep their courage up. But 
by now there was no holding Father 
Duck. He flew straight at the Sap- 
suckers and drove them right out of 
the Kingdom. And that’s how the 
Woodduck, for that’s what we called 
‘em after that, got to be beautiful. 
S’long now, I see the cows are coming 
back from milking. 

“Hold on,” we hollered. “You forgot 
that part about how he got his voice.” 
But the Cowbird was walking briskly 
down the cowpath and didn’t hear us. 

With that we'll be doggoned if a 
drake Woodduck didn’t dart out of the 
woods and make a bee-line for the 
nearby farm pond. It’s voice was 
startling. 

““How-weak? How-weak? How-weak?” 
it asked very loudly — and very dis- 
tinctly. 

You can go to bed now, children. 

—CLayt SEAGEARS 
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SPRING PEEKER (Pickerel Frog) 





—WOODDUCK AND BRIDE 





LAKE STURGEON 


Acipenser fulyescens (Rafinesque) 
From male 3 feet and 6 inches long 


IMMATURE SEA STURGEON 


Acipenser sturio oxyrhynchus (Mitchell) 
From specimen 174% inches long 


SHORT-NOSED STURGEON 


Acipenser brevirostris (LeSueur) 
From adult male 26 1/16 inches long 
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